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For your 


SUMMER VACATION 
take this great 


ORIENT 
CRUISE 


525 


including complete 
shore trips 


Visit Hawaii, enjoy a wonderful trip through Japan 
including Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Lake Hakone, the sacred Mt. Fujj- 
yama, Kyoto; then tour China—Tangku, Peiping, 
Shanghai and other cities. 


Sails from Los Angeles July 9th—62 days 


$525 includes all expenses (except purely per- 
sonal) for the entire summer. You travel on the 
luxurious S. S. President Coolidge—all staterooms 
outside, large and comfortable, with running hot 
and cold water. 


Tour is under the leadership of C. L. McLane, 


former president of the Fresno State College 
and of the California State Board of Education. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
$590 up, including complete shore trips 


Every country on the Mediterranean PLUS the 
Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria. Sails from New York 
July Ist—63 days. S. S. President Johnson—all 
outside staterooms, first class only. One Ameri- 
can ship, one American management throughout. 
Personal direction of James Boring and is his 
10th Mediterranean Cruise. 


Apply at once for details of either trip 


to your local agent, any office of the 
Dollar Steamship Lines, or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


333 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


You'll agree that 


THIS IS America’s 


GREATEST TRIP 


Roundtrip to New York by Water and Rail 


And now the fares are so modest that almost 
anyone can have this marvelous experience. Think 
of it—a 5,500 mile voyage on a great liner, one 
of the famous BIG THREE. The thrilling transit 
of the Panama Canal with time to see Balboa 
Panama City, etc., a visit in Havana and then— 
cosmopolitan New York. 


For the trip home you have a wide choice of 
interesting rail routes with liberal stopover 
privileges. 


For this perfectly wonderful 8,500-mile water and 
rail vacation the Tourist Class fares are as low 
as $220 roundtrip—$325 for First Class! This 
includes accommodations, meals and all essential 
shipboard expenses and rail fare across the 
continent. The roundtrip begins and ends at the 
main line railroad point nearest your home—and 
you may take the sea voyage in either direction. 
But when you go, be sure to choose a BIG 
THREE liner—California, Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania. The largest ships in coast-to-coast service, 
they give you roomy comfort, smooth sailing 
and delightfully broad decks for games and 
dancing; swimming in open air, built-in pools. 
NOTE: For round trips by sea, fares are as low 
as $180 in Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 


See your local agent or apply: 


Fanama Facitie Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


687 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
715 W. SEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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@ Betow: Tue Caritton Tower, Hall of Science, is exem- 


plary of World’s Fair architecture. It demonstrates the con- 
temporary trend away from the purely decorative, toward 
the use of functional design. Another example—paint! The 
essential finish to preserve buildings against weather is being 
used decoratively, replacing ornate facades of the stone age. 
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I. 1927, a group of Chicago's 
citizens met and started the wheels ina 
for a great celebration in recognition 
city’s one hundredth birthday, six 
hence. Out of the discussion among the 
men, were decided the basic ideas for at 
international exposition to take placei 
cago during 1933. The indomitable spi 
had made the second largest city in At 
flourish where once a besieged fort had 
deserved commemoration. They name 
fair A Century of Progress. Their reas 
two-fold. As they reviewed the centu 
will end this year they realized that itm 
not merely the tremendous growth of 
city, but also the greatest forward ma 
science and industry the world has 
known. For the years of Chicago's d 
ment closely parallel a spectacular adi 
ment in every field of scientific enté 


(turn to next 








@ In THE TRAVEL AND ida 
BuILpING, its great cable-suspend- 

ed “breathing” dome without prec- , 
edent in architectural history, the | 
epic of travel from the earliest times | 
to the swift safety and comfort of | 
today and tomorrow is portrayed. 


@ Tue Buitpincs, intended only for 
the 150 days’ duration of the fair, 
are an expression of today’s flexible 
architecture. Builders are avoiding 
the great piling of stone on stone, 
ponderous and expensive. They are 
using the many materials un- 
dreamed of during Chicago’s last 
fair; materials that are light of 
weight and are easily manipulated. 


OS WORLD FAIR 


ELECTRICAL Group, on Northerly Island, one of the most impressive in the exposition, gives insight into 
ration, distribution and utilization of electrical energy and the latest novels of laboratory research. } 
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@ Cuicaco, 1933, Hostess to the World. Overnight, as the 
years go, it has risen from a settlement on the edge of a 
swamp at the foot of Lake Michigan to the city it now is. 
Certainly this is a Century of Progress, fittingly celebrated by 
the greatest Fair the World has ever known. Below: Twin 
Highways, looking west along Chicago River and Wacker Dr. 


a Cuicaco spread rapid 
north and south of the river, along the | 
front, Pasteur was making startling diss 
eries about bacteria, miraculously elimi 
ing the harmful germs from milk with 
hand while he encouraged the presence ¢ 
friendlier kind to improve beer with the oth 
The industrial revolution was rapidly 
forming England with a dizzy succession 
machines to do work that men had al 
done by hand. Steam was being harnes 
and lightning chained to make wheels 
faster and lights burn brighter. Doctors w 
administering anesthetics and performi 
aseptic operations for the first time. Da 
Origin of Species set the world topsy tw 
and the first locomotive engine was sound 
the knell of the pony express. A Century 
Progress, indeed. Chicago is proud to im 
the world to join her in celebrating 
centenial ... beginning next June fir 
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@ Fort Dearsorn Grovp. For years 
the site of “Chikagou” was aban- 
doned. In 1816 Fort Dearborn was 
rebuilt. Slowly, very slowly at first, 
people gathered within its walls and | 
there were but a few there in 1833 
when it was incorporated as a town, | 
and its Century of Progress began. 


@ “A Century oF Procress follows 
no pattern of former fairs. It is 
attempting to adjust an Interna- 
tional Exposition to Modern condi- 
tions.” These are the words of Mr. 
Rufus Dawes, President of the ex- 
position. He might as accurately 
have said that the “Century of Prog- 
ress” succeeds in adapting modern 
conditions to an international fair. 


Progress 


Ss oy 
aceite 
rae. 





saath * 
HaLt or Scrence will visualize the wonders of the basic sciences of chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
y and geology and their contribution to the century’s miraculous advances in ease of every day living. 





PARTIAL LIST OF CHICAGO HOTELS AND RATES 


Name 


Rates 





Atterton Houser, 701 N. Michigan Ave... 
Ampassapor, 1301 N. State St...................... 
Attantic, 316 S. Clark St 

Auprrorium, 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Betmont, 3156 Sheridan Rd... 
Berxsuire, 15 E. Ohio St 

Bismarck, Wells and Randolph Se. 
Brevoort, 120 W. Madison St.................. < 
Brinwoop Apt. Horst, 5441 Kenmore......... 
ComMMON WEALTH, 2322 Commonwealth Ave. 
Concress, Michigan Ave. at Congress St.. 
Crmton, 1250 S. Michigan Ave.................. 
Crorvon, 616 Rush St 

Darron, 1234 S. Wabash Ave.. 

Dex Prapvo, 5307 Hyde Park Blvd 

Drake, Lake Shore Dr. at Michigan Ave. 
Eastcate, 162 E. Ontario St 

Epcewater Beacu, 5349 Sheridan Rd 
Famrax, Hyde Park Blvd. at Dorchester... 
Framinco, 55th at the Lake. 

Fieerwoop, 5026 Winthrop Ave 

Fort Dearsorn, 125 W. Van Buren St 
Gerorcian, 422 Davis St., Evanston 

Gr. Nortuern, Jackson & Dearborn Sts 
Grarmene, Wash. Blvd. at Garfield Park... 
Hayes, 420 Diversey Parkway.... 

Hype Px., Lake Pk. Ave. & Hyde Pk. ‘Blvd. 
Harrison, 601 S. Wabash Ave. 
Kenwoop, 4700 Kenwood Ave 
Knicxersocker, 163 E. Walton P! ied 
Lake Snore Drive, :81 Lake Shore Dr.... 
La Saute, La Salle and W. Madison Sts... 
Lawrence, 1020 Lawrence Ave. 

Lonrarne, 411 S. Wabash Ave.... 

Magestic, 29 Quine, St 

Maryann, 900 Rush St 

Monraison, 83 W. Madison St.... ad 
No. Suore, 1611 Chicago Ave., Evanston... 
Orrincton, 1710 Orrington Ave., Evanston 
Patmer Hovse, State and Monroe Sts.... 
Parx Lane, 2842 Sheridan Rd 
Pearson, 190 E. Pearson St.. 
Pranters, 19 N. Clark St 

Praza, 1555 N. Clark St.......... 
Rienzi, 600 Diversey Pkwy.... 
Seneca, 200 E. Chestnut St........ : 
Suerman, Randolph and Clark Sts.. 
Snorecanp, 55th at the Lake............. 
Sr. Cram, 162 E. Ohio St 


Sovutu more, Stoney Island Ave. at 67th St. 
Sovereicn, Kenmore Ave. at Granville Ave. 


Stevens, 730 S. Michigan Ave..... 
Vicroria, 334 S. Clark St 

Wacker, Clark and Huron Sts... ’ 
Wanner, Cottage Grove Ave. and 334 St. 
Wasuincton, 167 W. Washington St 
Winvermers, West, 1642 E. 56th St 
Winvermenc, East, 1642 E. 56th St 
Winsume Arms, 6321 Winthrop Ave.......... 





$1.75 up 
3.50 up 
2.50 up 
3.00 up 
4.00 up 
2.50 up 
3.50 up 
2.50 up 
2.00 up 
2.00 up 
3.00 up 
2.50 up 


3.00 up 
1.50 up 
1.50 up 
1.50 up 
2.50 up 
3.00 up 
3.50 up 
4.00 up 
3.50 up 
4.00 up 
3.00 up 


..| $12 wk. up 


2.00 up 
2.00 up 
3.00 up 
3.00 up 
5.00 up 
3.00 up 
2.50 up 
3.00 up 
3.00 up 
2.50 up 
2.00 up 
2.00 up 
2.50 up 
2.50 up 
3.50 up 
2.00 up 


Breakfast 
(3 mileals 


$ .50-$ .75/$ .60-$ .75 


-40-.75 
-40-1,00 


-50-.75 
-25-.60 


.30 up 
-60 up 
-35-.50 
-25, .50 
.25 up 
-50 up 
45 up 
.35 up 
-40, .90 
-25 up 
-20 up 


-25 up 
50 
.35 up 
-30, .60 
.25 up 
-35, 1.00 
-25, .65 


-35, «75 


-60-.75 
-25 up 


-25 up 
.35 up 
.35 up 


.30 up 


Lunch Dinner 


$1.75) 


$1.00 
-60-.80 1,00 
-60-.85 1.00 


-60-.90 
-60-.75 


-90-1.50 
1.00 


50 -50-.75 


1.00-1.25 
-65-1.00 
-65 up 
1.00 up 
1,00-1.50 
-75 up 


-60-.75 
-35, .60 
-50 up 
-75 up 
-50-.75 
.50 up 


-50, .65 up | 1.50-1.75 


-75-1.00 
1.00 up 


.50 up 
-60 up 


-25 up 
-45-.65 1.00 
-50, .75 | .85-1.00 
65 1.00 
.30 up -70 up 
-50, 1.00 | .85, 1.00 
30, .50 | .65, .85 


.50 up 


60, .75 | .90, 1.50 


-60-.75 
.35 up 


-75-.90-$1 
.50 up 


-35 up 
-40 up 
.40 up 


-50 up 
-75-1.00 
1.50-2.00 


-65 up 1.00 
-50 up -90 
50, .60 | .75-1.25 


-35-.50 50 up 
-50 1.00 
-40 up 1.00 
-75, 1.00 | 1.25-1.50 
35 up -50 up 
-40 up -65-.85 
-50, .75 1.00 
-50-.90 | 1.00-2.00 


-35 up 
-50 up 


.50 up 
-50 up 


85 


Tes TABLE ABOVE gives sample 


approximate costs for visits of two days, 
days and a week in Chicago. These { 
will differ, of course, according to trips 
class of hotel accommodations, etc. F 
ample, people staying a week may 
attend more than one theatre or more 
one baseball game, in which case the ea 
increase accordingly. The item of meals 
be more or less than figured, dependin 
restaurant or hotel patronized. For the 
venience of those who do not wish to be 
ered with planning the details of trips 
in Chicago at the World’s Fair, several 
panies are working on plans for ente 
ment of visitors covering sight-seeing, ht 
etc. These itineraries and costs will va 
they develop announcements will be 
The other tables of costs are self explana 


(turn to next) 





fhicago, at $3.00 a day and up 
Phicago, at $2.00 a day 
to Fair, 50 cents a day 
to Fair Side Shows, tw 
Sight-seeing Trip in Chicago. 


Fame... 
mn La h ie 
» to Art Institute, 


fe Sot et 60 G0 
Ssasss 


888 
sss 
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Total $20.75 $32.35 $65.35 
may be eliminated if these places are visited on one of several free days each week. 


ND TRIP RAILROAD AND PULLMAN FARES 


From Most California Points to Chicago | Standard | Tourist | Coach 


mit Round Trips... $80.50 | $70.50 | $60.50. 
] Limit Round Trip. a 90.30 
ip Pullman Lower... .| 35.48 (21- 


day limit) 


25.50 (no|seat space 
limit) free 
Ask your Santa Fe Agent for additional details, 


@ Lanies’ Lounce, Cuair Car 


asonabie 


ACCOMMODATIONS | 


@ STanparD. Finest accommodations | 
in railroad travel, reaching perfec- | 
tion on The Chief, fastest and finest. 
On the California Limited, exclusive- 
ly first class, and Grand Canyon Lim- 
ited, Standard Pullmans are available. 


@ Tourist. For those who wish to | 
travel economically, yet who wish to 
enjoy the advantages of a sleeper. 
The Missionary and Grand Canyon 
Limited carry Tourist Pullmans. For 
complete details . . . see our book- 
let, “Back East in a Tourist Sleeper.” 


@ Coacu. Good comfortable accom- 
modations in free coaches and reclin- 
ing chair cars, for those who do not 
wish to ride in a sleeper, or who wish 
to travel with a minimum outlay. 
Good on the Grand Canyon Limited, 


RVATION, STANDARD PULLMAN _ @ Tourist Puttman the Navajo, and on the Missionary. 
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@ Santa Fe is the only railroad to the Granp Canyon. Stop- 
over Pullmans take you direct to the Rim and on east without 
change. Should you wish to stay more than one day, metro- 
politan accommodations are available at El Tovar, Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey Hotel on the Canyon Rim. Below: From Desert 
View at sunset the Colorado becomes as a stream of molten 
silver coursing its way between mountains of pastel pigment. 











Bis Fe, with its double t 
“all the way” California to Chicago; its} 
fect roadbed protected by automatic | \ 
signals or train control; its delicious f \ 
Harvey meals in dining cars and station 
ing rooms; its new type reclining chair ¢ 


oe 


and its exclusively first class trains offers 
finest transportation service, in any class 
tween California, Kansas City and Chica 
@ Ask your nearest Santa Fe Agent ft 
copy of our beautifully illustrated forty4 
Worvp’s Fair BooKLeET in rotogravun 


MAIL COUPO 





Jas. B. Durry, A.P.7.M., 531 Kerckhoff Bldg. 
@ Please send me your forty-page World's Fs 


PTI crenata cainaemenannaenenen 





@ In this Navaso Sanp PAINTING at 


Chin Lee, Arizona, near the mouth 
of Canyon de Chelly, the figures 
represent the four seasons. Note 
that each dancer holds above his 
head the male and female “snakes 
of creation,” sacred to most all of 
the Indian tribes of the Southwest. 


AGENCIES 


Alhambra, Calif........... 132 W. Main St. 
Bakersfield, Calif... ....Santa Fe Station 
Berkeley, Calif.. ...98 Shattuck Square 
Fresno, Calif... ... Santa Fe Station 
Glendale, Calif... .. 107 So. Brand Blvd. 
Hanford, Calif... . , Santa Fe Station 
Highland Park, Calif. 715 Marmion Way 
Hollywood, Calif......6405 Hollywood Blvd, 
Inglewood, Calif. .. 144 S, Market St. 
Long Beach, Calif .220 W. Ocean Ave, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ....743 S. Hill St. 
North Dinuba, Calif... .... Santa Fe Station 
Oakland, Calif. «sousse-- 432 13th Se. 
Palo Alto, Calif. .177 University Ave. 
Pasadena, Cali .-Santa Fe Station 
Pittsburg, Calif. Santa Fe Station 
Pomona, Calif Santa Fe Station 
Redlands, Cali ; . Santa Fe Station 
Riverside, Calif ... 3654 Main St. 
Sacramento, Calif.........1000 Tenth Street 
San Bernardino, Calif .. Santa Fe Station 
San Diego, Calif. .... 300 Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif. . 601 Market St. 
San Pedro, Calif.... ..-201 Seventh St. 
Santa Ana, Calif. .........301 No. Main St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif...........915 State St. 
Santa Monica, Calif..312 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. .... 217 Fourth St. 
Stockton, Calif., 6-7-8 Hotel Stockton Annex 
Whittier, Calif...... 125 N. Greenleaf St. 
@ And everywhere for your convenience. 








N INDIAN OF Taos and his “Caballo.” Taos is one of the most interesting Indian @ Tye IsteTa INDIAN Detour can be made 
blos beyond the limited horizons of the train windows, on the Indian-detours. without delay or train change, only $1.00 


















































































































































































































































SITERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


Vacation in the Orient This Summer 


T. J. McGuire, Chicago 


ORE and more are Americans turning 
M westward for their foreign trips—west- 

ward to the Far East. For the Orient 
offers in greatest abundance the very essence of 
travel allurement. There the scenery is entirely 
different, the pageantry of life and industry are 
different—there are that romance and contrast 
which every true traveler seeks and knows how 
to find. 


A vacation tour of particular interest is being 
offered for the coming summer by the James 
Boring Company in co-operation with the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. This will start from San Fran- 
cisco July 14 on the S.S. President Coolidge. 
Crossing the Pacific is a trip of endless interest 
in itself, especially by way of Hawaii, over those 
placid waters, when for hours not a single 
“white-cap” appears to break the ocean’s smooth- 
ness. 


I shall never forget that trans-pacific adven- 
ture—meeting and having time to get acquainted 
with interesting and important people from all 
parts of the earth. And then suddenly, so it 
seems, you come into Hawaiian waters and as 
the first island takes definite shape you feel 
something of the explorer’s thrill. A day in 
Honolulu is a joy forever. You visit the historic 
Pali, the world-famous Waikiki Beach, and per- 
haps that marvelous aquarium where are such 
fish as you just know never did exist. 


President McLane in Charge 


It’s so easy to take your travel straight and 
miss a lot of its finest points. The James Boring 
Company is guarding you against this by arrang- 
ing for the tour next summer to be personally 
conducted. Dr. C. L. McLane, formerly presi- 
dent of Fresno State College and president of 
the State Board of Education, will accompany 
the tour and help you both to have a better 
time and to get more of lifelong pleasure and 
value from the experience. 


The great Pacific is of course most gentle be- 
tween Hawaii and Japan. In those days of sail- 
ing you will have ample opportunity to enjoy to 
the utmost the many conveniences and attrac- 
tions of your superb steamer. It’s a safe pre- 
diction you'll have such a good time and so 
much to do that all too soon the rumor will go 





around that you are approaching Japan. Soon 
you will be in the midst of curious fishing craft, 
freight junks and steamers of every description 
coming to or going from Yokohama to the 
seven seas. In spite of its almost complete 
destruction in the earthquake and fire of 1923, 
Yokohama has “come back” as one of the great 
ports of. the world—and certainly one of the 
most interesting. 


Now, indeed, you are in a different world— 
though some of us can not help lamenting that 
it is not so different as it used to be. Naturally 
Japan has changed since the earthquake and is 
changing more and more every year—just a part 
of all of that standardization of life and culture 
that is going on all around the world. Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo have been rebuilt along more 
modern or western lines, but there is still a 
world of difference—the kimono-clad people, 
wearing geta instead of shoes—the little shops 
with sliding doors and windows—the strains of 
samaisen and the booming of great temple bells 
mingling with the hum of an industry that is 
quite different. 


This vacation tour includes a number of other 
places, not so prominent on the map perhaps, 
but paramount in interest—places such as Ka- 
makura, with the Great Diabutsu; Nikko and 
her wonderful temples; the charming mountain 
resort of Miyanoshita; the ancient capitals of 
Kyoto and Nara. These latter two cities are 
perhaps the best representatives of the old Japan 
that lie in the average traveler’s path. Certainly 
it cannot be said too emphatically that one 
should take his or her Oriental tour as soon as 
possible, for the old order is changing, and 
changing rapidly, even in “the changeless East.” 


Great Seaports of Japan 


From Kyoto, this Oriental tour leads on to 
Kobe, which ranks next to Yokohama among 
Japan’s great seaports. Then to Mojji, of lesser 
importance commercially, but interest as one of 
the centers of Japan’s great fishing industry. 
And now we bid sayonara, or farewell, for a 
time, to the Land of the Rising Sun and sail on 
to that tremendous country of contrasts, China. 


Landing at Tangku, we proceed to Peiping, 
which most of us remember better as Peking, 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


Your 
Vacation 


plans 
need this Book! 


THIS PICTORIAL 
WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


®@ Tells you how to save money 
on all-expense tours. 


@ Gives details of amazingly 
low bus excursions. 


@ Describes most interesting 
Exposition features— shows 
brilliant scenes in full color. 


Mail post card or coupon to E. J. 
Condon, Interstate Transit Lines, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Dept. C. 


Name 


Address 
City 


Or for complete information con- 
cerning special fares and sched- 
ules to the World’s Fair, 


rT see your local agent. 


PACIF! 


re Pap Nal ae 
(faey 


PYLE 


Gert your copy of this attractive book 
—FREE—before settling on your 1933 
vacation. It gives the details of 193 3’s most 
thrilling vacations—summer tours of Japan 
and Asiatic shores—all at prices astonishingly 
low—from $202 up. 

The N.Y. K. Line is your magic carpet to 
the Orient—and in the Orient. Modern 
motor liners, with every convenience and 
every courtesy, await your choice. 

Send the coupon today! 


N-Y-K 
LINE 


JAPAN MAUIL 


551 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + + + + SEATTLE 


N.Y. K. Ling, 551 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me, FREE, your new book, “‘A Summer 
Holiday,” telling of vacation trips and tours for 1933. 


Name (Piease Print) 
Street. 


Ca 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


Sail to the 
World’s Fair! 


Here is a way to double the enjoyment of your World’s Fair trip. 
Sail to New York, via Havana and the Panama Canal on a famous 
President Liner. Then go by train to Chicago. And come home by 
rail over any direct route you choose. Your 16 gay days on a Presi- 
dent Liner and the visits in thrilling foreign cities en route, will 
make this a never to be forgotten vacation, and the cost is very little. 
Go east by rail if you prefer, return by President Liner. Weekly 
sailings westbound. Fortnightly sailings eastbound. 


Hometown to Hometown, from $22 a 
Orient 


Summer roundtrips to the Orient are now in effect. You may travel 
on the magnificent new President Hoover or President Coolidge 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route for less than you would dream. 
Weekly sailings of President Liners allow unique stopover privi- 
leges. See any agent or, 


Dollar sreamsair ues 


311 California Street, San Francisco 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 


- 


perhaps the most interesting city in the world. 
With its cities within cities, and walls within 
walls certainly it is indescribable in picturesque 
and unusual charm. Only a short distance from 
our fine modern hotel is that marvel of archi- 
tectural beauty, the Temple of Heaven, and the 
equally impressive Altar of Heaven. Its shops, 
its walls, its streets filled with a medley of life, 
its caravans of camels from Mongolia and Tibet, 
make it a city of dreams—dreams that come 
true right before our eyes. 


The Paris of the East 


The terminus of the tour is Shanghai, called 
the “Paris of the East,’’ a great cosmopolitan 
city, which has played a large part in the news 
of recent days. Here are old city and new city 
and international settlements galore, so . that 
every minute will be filled with interest all the 
way from the Willow Pattern Tea House to 
Bubbling Well Road. 


From’ Shanghai the homeward trip is on the 
same great ship, the President Coolidge, with a 
chance for return visits in Kobe, Yokohama and 
Honolulu. The tour ends in San Francisco Sep- 
tember 5. 


Summer Vacation in Australia 


ARTHUR H. O’Connor, San Francisco 


R the first time in history, the three major 
shipping companies trading from the Pacific 
Coast to Australia are this year offering cheap 
vacation fares to the South Seas and Australia. 


The excursion fares commence on May 30 
and continue for three months. Tourists may go 
one way and return another, thus taking in the 
most fascinating ports of the South Seas. 


By going to Australia, residents of the Pacific 
Coast avoid the long journey across the United 
States. They will enjoy from 40 to 46 days at 
sea, with ports every three to five days, through 
languorous tropic and sub-tropic seas. This is a 
real voyage, and it is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

Tourists whose chief joy in life is raking over 
old bones won’t get many thrills out of Australia. 
It doesn’t run to catacombs and mausoleums, 
mummified kings, haunted castles, ancient ruins, 
beheading blocks, battlefields, and other cheer- 
ful attributes of the Old World. 


Australia lives today and expects to live to- 


(Please turn to Page 44, on which the Travel Section 
is continued) 
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The Legislature 
Roy W. Cioup 


HE fiftieth session, California Legislature, 

will be history very shortly after the Sierra 
Educational News, for which this article is writ- 
ten, reaches our readers. 

The thought uppermost in my mind as I give 
this semi-final report is that the present session 
has demonstrated the absolute need of a great 
state-wide teacher organization which can func- 
tion whenever necessary for the welfare of its 
members. 

More proposals of extreme interest to public 
education were introduced in the legislature this 
year than at any previous session. School inter- 
ests proposed no changes and many of the bills 
would have been harmful had they secured favor- 
able consideration. 

At former sessions California Teachers Asso- 
ciation was blamed for cluttering up the legis- 
lative program with bills for changes which were 
not needed. This year the censure came because 
we desired to maintain our present status. We 
were requested many times to present a pro- 
gram. Whether those requesting such a plan 
desired to help or defeat our program is a matter 
of conjecture. 

At any rate, I feel that education has been 
maintained because this year witnessed a definite 
defensive program. We had no “pet schemes” 
which we wished enacted into law. We were 
able therefore to concentrate our energies in the 
defeat of harmful measures. 

Early in the session it became evident that 
there would be little help given the Senators who 
wished to diminish state support of education. 
From the publicity given one member of the 
upper house it appeared that state school support 
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had to be reduced by at least twenty per cent. 
Even the Governor of California who has been 
known as a friend of public education seemed 
to have been hoodwinked by the noise. But the 
cut didn’t come. 

Then a Constitutional amendment was intro- 
duced proposing a ten per cent cut of state and 
county support. This proposal was offered to 
test the “good citizenship” of education. The 
claim was made that “the teacher interests” were 
unwilling to help the state in its great dilemma. 
“Schools have made greater reductions in ex- 
penditures than have all other agencies of gov- 
ernment combined” was our answer. The sec- 
ond attempt at state reduction failed. 

Although it is too early to give a definite state- 
ment I believe there will be no change in educa- 
tional support provided by the counties. The 
amounts which can be levied by district taxes 
will probably be reduced. Such limitation will 
give relief where it is really needed. The teach- 
ers of California are glad to assist in savings 
which can be made locally. 


ALIFORNIA will continue under its pres- 

ent district organization. California Teach- 
ers Association has studied consolidation for the 
past three years. We believe that there should 
be larger units of administration. Mandatory 
consolidation will never bring necessary relief. 
Surveys of existing conditions should be made 
in every county and through education and wise 
leadership the proper administrative set-up may 
be achieved. 

We cannot tell what action may be had upon 
the second important change advocated by the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. Their 
first proposal, mandatory consolidation, was re- 
fused passage. Their second contribution, the 
most drastic budget transfer bill ever introduced 
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in the Legislature, has passed the Senate and 
at this writing is before the Assembly. It seeks 
to give County Boards of Supervisors almost 
unlimited power of downward revision of all 
school budgets. We believe that this proposal 
will be defeated. 

Tenure has been discussed most thoroughly. 
There rmaay be some minor changes in tenure but 
it will not be eliminated. If it could be strength- 
ened to protect probationary teachers from dis- 
missal at the end of three years, we should be 
extremely thankful. 

Retirement will probably go through the ses- 
sion untouched. The effort to take away the 
state’s contribution will not get very far. The 
bill which would have forced retirement imme- 
diately upon the fulfilling of the term required 
for completion of service has not even been 
called for committee hearing. 

Kindergarten education will be limited to some 
degree. Although a most determined effort was 
made to retain present kindergarten law, a bill 
to raise age of admission to kindergarten from 
4Y%4 to 5 years has passed through the Assembly 
and is before the Senate for action. A Senate 
bill to increase the age from 4% to 5, to allow 
boards to disregard petitions for the creation of 
kindergartens, and to allow boards to close any 
kindergartens at the end of the school term, was 
passed favorably by the Senate. We believe the 
Assembly will not allow its passage. 

Adult, continuation, and physical education, 
although vigorously assailed, have not been 
affected materially. Rural supervision has with- 
stood a grueling battle. Retentions have been 
many. (Curtailments of educational opportunity 
have been few. 


UR big brothers and sisters have not fared 

quite so well. There is still hope that the 
state will give its full statutory support to junior 
colleges. 

The state teacher colleges have been terribly 
cut in appropriations. The reduced budgets for 
teacher training institutions will inevitably result 
in a limitation of opportunity for those who wish 
to become teachers. The cuts are mostregrettable. 

The University of California has likewise been 
compelled to take a very large reduction in its 
budget. Friends of the University have been at 
work since the Assembly adopted the budget 
prepared by its Ways and Means Committee. It 
is possible that the Senate may make a more 
liberal allocation of funds for higher education. 

The State Department has been allotted a 
much smaller budget than that of former years. 
Efforts were made to eliminate the Divisions 
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of Research and Statistics, Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, and Physical Education. Mr. Kersey made 
the plea that he would be willing to reduce his 
budget. Having done so he should be allowed 
to determine the kind of service which he would 
maintain. This was agreed upon but during the 
past week a new drive was started upon the 
Research Division. We shall assist the State 
Department in every way to keep this most im- 
portant division. 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association and 

the representatives of city teacher organiza- 
tions have worked in every legitimate way to 
maintain good school conditions. There has been 
little work that can be classed as of peculiar 
teacher interest. Practically all of the endeavor 
has been to give the boys and girls in California 
schools a chance for a good, free public education. 


* * * 


A Sailor's Life 


June De Mutu, age 10 
Roosevelt School, Antelope Valley 


A SAILOR’S life is brave and free! 
He sails his ship on the deep blue sea. 

He likes a storm that blows a gale, 

For he knows his ship his trust won't fail. 


A sailor lad I'd like to be. 

I'd like to sail on the great wide sea, 
And some old tar (I know so well) 
To me a merry yarn would tell. 


And when I’m a sailor lad so brave, 
I'll care not for angry wind or wave. 

To the top of the mast I'll climb so high, 
And watch the others on deck pass by. 


A sailor’s life is brave and free! 

He sails his ship on the deep blue sea. 
Now don’t you think ’tis the life for me 
To sail my ship on that wonderful sea? 


* * * 


The Western Nature Study Series, edited by 
Dr. Gayle Pickwell of San Jose State Teachers 
College, is a highly meritorious and useful series 
for western teachers and all who are interested 
in the out-of-doors. 


Ready for distribution are two volumes,— 
Insects, 320 pages, $3.00; Spring Wild Flowers 
of the Oven Field,-150 pages, $2.50. These vol- 
umes are beautifully illustrated. Address, West- 
ern Nature Study, State College, San Jose. 
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The Principal Looks at the School Librarian 


HARRIET C. Rossins, Vice-Principal, Beverly Hills High School 


NYONE who has chosen education as his 
life work can hardly fail to be interested 
in the library, as it has come to be very 

close to the center of educational activities in a 
modern school. 


There the student secures not only invaluable 
supplementary material for use in his high 
school classes but, even more important, he may 
there acquire habits, tastes, and techniques which 
can be of real value to him throughout his life. 


The librarian therefore becomes one of the 
most important people in the school. The first 
qualification for a librarian is of course thorough 
training in library work so that she can be 
counted on for the organization and supervision 
of a library which will function effectively. 


She will have discrimination in her choice of 
books so that the best interests of the school 
will be served both by the value of the books 
chosen and the fact that the library is sufficiently 
well balanced to meet the needs of the group. 
The card catalog will be used extensively only if 
it contains sufficient cross references and simple 
but carefully worked out analytics so that the 
students find the catalog a real aid in their search 
for material. 


The placing of the shelves, the arrangement 
of the books, general reference material, period- 
icals, and indexes, should be such that pupils 
may find their way about readily and be able to 
help themselves. However, the librarian must 
always be responsible for seeing that sufficient 


instruction and guidance are given in the use of 
the library. 


Thus far consideration has been given chiefly 
to the more technical side, the purpose of which is 
to make the work of the library proceed in an 
orderly and effective manner. However, the 
library will never reach its full value unless there 
are added other characteristics which come 
largely as the result of the librarian’s personality. 

Enthusiasm for her task will cause her to 
make the library attractive as well 
as useful. An atmosphere of quiet 
and studiousness is assumed to be 
desirable, but the less obtrusive the 
efforts to create and maintain this 
atmosphere the more valuable are 
the results. Probably the great- 
est contribution can be made by 


the librarian whose interest in young people is 
even more genuine than her interest in books. 
Then will she be best able to share with them 
her own enjoyment of books. In our practical 
and material age when too many pupils ignore 
culture as one of the valid aims of education, the 
librarian is placed in a strategic position for 
upholding this idea. 


Wisdom and Kindliness 


If she is a person who is approachable, adapta- 
ble, and able to give the impression of being glad 
to be of service, she can make an incalculable 
contribution to the scholarly interests of the 
school. Even the child who is unsuccessful in 
his class work can sometimes be aroused to a 
real interest in the world of books when guided 
by a wise and kindly librarian. 

The policies of the school and objectives and 
methods of the different departments certainly 
need to be understood by the librarian. By the 
same token the teachers and administrators of 
the school need to understand the ideals and 
policies of the library. 

With mutual understanding usually comes 
good will, and in most schools the sense of 
cheerful co-operation between the rest of the 
faculty and the librarian makes her task one 
which is replete with pleasant relations. 


* * * 


My Lady Eucalyptus 


Mrs. Carrie W. Ecan, Teacher 
Ventura Junior High School 


My Lady Eucalyptus Tree, 
All clad in morning light 


How sinuous your drap’ries are 
With silver sequins bright! 


And in the ardent noon-time sun 
You wear with jaunty grace 
Your creamy buds and blossoms 
Like knots of fairy lace. 


Athwart the orange evening sky, 
Before the sun goes down, 

We see your slender figure 

In a clinging sable gown. 
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Teacher Tenure 


Wuarp E., Givens, President 
California Teachers Association 


HE public schools of California belong to 

the people. They have built them and are 
maintaining and supporting them for just one 
purpose—the educational welfare of their 
children. 


The children of California have received and 
will continue to receive the best 
when the conditions which surround them are 
professional rather than political. The best pro- 
fessional service in all phases of our government 
should be protected by civil service. Teacher 
tenure is civil service applied to the public 
schools of our state. 


The best educational interests of the children 
of this state require that their teachers be Amer- 
ican citizens in every real sense of the word. 
The teachers of children during these times 
must know more than subject matter and 
method. They must be acquainted with the im- 
portant economic, social, and political move- 
ments in this state, in the nation, and through- 
out the. world. 


The people of the state have the right to re- 
quire that their children have the full benefit of 
self-respecting teachers, undistracted from their 
real responsibility by the recurrent anxiety over 
re-appointment at the hands of superintendents 
and boards who might be willing subtly to un- 
dermine the spirit of teachers for the sake of 
ease in dismissing one or two teachers who in 
all likelihood should never have been employed 
by them. 


Citizens of our state have the right to ask that 
their children have the benefit of teachers who 
are in a position to think critically and speak 
frankly without too much concern 
about losing their positions. 

Every civil service law is recog- 
nition of the good sense of protect- 
ing the work itself from capricious 
changes in trained and adjusted 
personnel. Insecure tenure fre- 
quently puts a premium on the 
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employment of poorly-trained or incompetent 
teachers. When school administrators and boards 
of education realize that they are employing 
teachers for many years of service, they insist 
upon better qualifications and investigate more 
thoroughly the personality and the qualifications 
of the applicant. 

In public service of all kinds, civil service has 
gradually established the right of individuals to 
hold positions until there are substantial reasons 
for removal. Unrest and worry, resulting in a 
poor quality of work, generally accompany in- 
security of position. 

Civil service in school work insures that teach- 
ers will become valuable citizens of a com- 
munity and will consequently take a vital inter- 
est in all civic and social affairs of the com- 
munity. Teachers who do not have tenure and 
who constantly move do not render the best 
service to the community in which they work. 
Just as the tenant does not make permanent 
improvements on his temporary holdings, the 
teacher does not develop the best in the school 
when his vision is cut off by an expiring contract 
at the end of the year. 


EENURE has given to the teachers of the 
ee that degree of confidence in their 
positions which has made them ready to spend 
considerable portions of their salaries for fur- 
ther education, reading, and travel. They have 
felt independent of outside political influences as 
they did not before. They have been willing 
as a unit to join in promoting professional in- 
terests rather than individual and small group 
interests. 

The withdrawal of legal tenure would of 
necessity drive many of them once more into 
small groups, linking up with all sorts of po- 
litical influences in order to insure themselves 
continued employment. 

It would precipitate small group politics such 
as we had twenty years ago. 


Properly administered, teacher 
tenure will promote a fine pro- 
fessional group spirit and will 
bring the best service to the 
children in the classrooms of 
California’s public schools. 
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OARD of Directors, California Teachers Asso- 

ciation, met at Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Fri- 
day, April 7, at 9:30 a. m., all members being 
present, as follows: 


Willard E. Givens 
Paul E. Stewart 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
Robert L. Bird 


George C. Bush 

E. I. Cook 

Clarence W. Edwards 
Roy Good 

John A, Sexson 


Minutes of the last meeting as sent to the 
members were approved. 


Membership and financial reports were accepted 
and placed on file. 


The report of publicity and the work of E. H. 
Hurlbut, Association publicity director, were 
considered. Mr. Hurlbut’s successful work was a 
matter of congratulation. On motion of Mr. 
Stewart, seconded by Mr. Good, it was directed 
that Mr. Hurlbut’s work be continued. 


A letter from Parke Hyde, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, was read. The ideas 
as expressed by Mr. Hyde were approved, but 
the Board expressed the belief that action on 
his suggestions should be deferred until a later 
date. 


A letter from Mrs. Pauline Merchant, asking 
for $600 to be used in connection with Southern 
Section Classroom Teacher Division work, was 
received. On motion of Mr. Bush, seconded by 
Mr. Sexson, the money was allocated to the 
Classroom Teacher Division. In order that ac- 
counting of the same might be according to C. 
T. A. regulations, the Secretary was instructed 
to secure from Mrs. Merchant information as to 
the manner of distribution of the funds, whether 
it should be through the Association headquar- 
ters or directly through the treasurer of her 
organization. Responsibility to the Association 
being necessary in accounting, as record for 
the regular auditing of Association funds. 


A letter from A. C. Olney concerning re-organ- 
ization was read, as was also.the reply of the 
State Executive Secretary to the same. This 
correspondence was ordered to be given to the 
Committee on Re-organization. 


A tenure petition from certain teachers of Los 
Angeles was read and ordered filed. 


Studies of Secondary Education 


Suggestions for C. T. A. activities were made. 
Mr. Sexson expressed his hope that a Program 
of Secondary Education would be set up, de- 
fining the Association’s position in regard to 
changing conditions in education. He suggested 
that committees might be set up which would 
evolve a program similar to the “Nine Cardinal] 
Principles” which were formerly the guide of 
secondary educational procedure. 


Mr. Bachrodt moved that a Los Angeles com- 
mittee of three and a San Francisco committee 
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of three should set up the beginnings of a state 
study, which would formulate the desired plans. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Edwards and 
carried. 


After considering this matter, should a funda- 
mental philosophy of education come from the 
Committee’s activity, it was decided that the 
committee be requested to co-ordinate its efforts 
with that of the committee Public Relations. 


The remainder of the day was spent in con- 
sidering pending legislation. 


At 5:20 p. m. the meeting was adjourned sine 
die. 


Roy W. CLoup 
State Executive Secretary 


* * * 


Meeting of the New Board of Directors, 
Women’s City Club, Oakland, 
Saturday, April 8 


OARD of Directors, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, was called to order by the State 
Executive Secretary, Roy W. Cloud. 


The members present were as follows: 


Bay Section: 
Willard E. Givens 
S. Edna Maguire 


Northern Section: 
Ed. I. Cook 

North Coast Section: 
Roy Good 

Southern Section: 
Gertrude Mallory 
Oliver P. Palstine 
John A. Sexson 


Central Section: 
Clarence W. Edwards 


Central Coast Section: 
Robert L. Bird 


Willard E. Givens, re-elected for his second term 
as President of California Teachers Association 
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The three new members of C. T. A. Board of Directors: (left to right) Gertrude Mallory, Los Angeles; 
Oliver P. Palstine, Long Beach; S. Edna Maguire, Mill Valley 


Election of Officers 


The Secretary stated that the first order 
of business would be the election of a president. 
Mr. Edwards moved, and Mr. Good seconded the 
motion that Mr. Givens be re-elected president. 
Mr. Palstine moved that the nominations be 
closed and the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for Mr. Givens. Miss Mallory 
seconded this motion, and it unanimously car- 
ried. Whereupon the Secretary cast the unan- 
imous ballot for Mr. Givens, and he was declared 
elected president. 

President Givens then called for nominations 
for vice-president. Mr. Good nominated Ed. I. 
Cook. Mr. Edwards seconded the same. No other 
nominations being made, the President declared 
Mr. Cook elected. 


Miss Maguire nominated Roy W. Cloud as 
treasurer. Mr. Cook seconded the nomination, 


and the President cast a unanimous ballot for 
treasurer. 


As a member of the auditing committee, Mr. 
Bird nominated Roy Good. Mr. Cook seconded 
the nomination, and Mr. Good was duly elected. 


June 10, 1933, at 9:30 a. m. at headquarters, 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, were fixed as the 
time and place for the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors, 

H. O. Dyck appeared and asked for the priv- 
ilege of the floor. He discussed the plight of 
the Compton School District, and asked the 
Association to go before the Legislature and re- 
quest that a gift of $2,000,000 to the Compton 
district be made. Mr. Palstine talked on the 
Long Beach school situation and outlined the 
procedure which had been followed there. He 
stated that the State had been-requested to pro- 
vide buildings on a 4%% rental basis, the dis- 
trict to gradually pay all state costs when the 
buildings would then belong to the district. 

Mr. Palstine moved that as the state must pro- 
vide schools for its children, the state be re- 


quested to care for its children but that no 
request should be on a basis of an outright gift. 
Miss Mallory seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Secretary expressed his belief that C. T. A. 
should not be the agency to make such a request, 
whereupon it was decided that if requests for 
assistance be made by any communities of 
Southern California, C. T. A. would lend its 
active encouragement to the same. 


Publicity Programs 

Mr. Givens then spoke of the recommendations 
for publicity as given by Parke Hyde, and stated 
that the financial costs must be considered. Miss 
Mallory spoke of the publicity work now being 
done in Southern California. Mr. Palstine ex- 
pressed his doubt that anything could be done 
at the present time, and felt that too much pub- 
licity might work as a handicap rather than as 
an aid to school activity at the present time. 
Mr. Good suggested that the work now being 
carried on by Mr. Hurlbut should be studied to 
determine whether or not this could be part of 
the program of the Public Relations Committee. 
Mr. Cook explained procedure followed in Sacra- 
mento. He also told of the Sacramento Economic 
and Research Tax Council, and stated that the 
principal difficulty was in the securing of proper 
material for distribution. Mr. Givens asked that 
the members send him information concerning 
the type of work now being done, the plan for 
an informal campaign for 1935 to be outlined. 
The Secretary was instructed to request the 
secretaries of the six sections to send to him any 
work along the line of publicity being carried 
on in their respective sections. 

Mr. Givens described the new program for 
secondary education and the way the present 
situation should be met. He outlined the dis- 
cussion of Friday afternoon before the Board, 
and asked Miss Mallory, Mr. Palstine and Miss 
Maguire, and the other members to submit 
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names of classroom teachers who might be 
added to the Secondary Education Committee. 
The policy of Sierra Educational News and its 
place in the educational program were then 
discussed. It was decided that each member of 
the Board of Directors would make a critical 
study and analysis of Sierra Educational News, 
its use and effectiveness, and make a report at 
the June meeting, at which time further con- 
sideration will be given to this subject. 


Miss Mallory then asked for ideas for re- - 


organization of California Teachers Association. 
She requested authorization to have (1) a meet- 
ing of northern delegates at San Francisco some 
time within the next few weeks, (2) a meeting 
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at Los Angeles of those from the south, (3) a 
meeting on May 13, at Association headquarters 
in San Francisco, of a committee of six, consist- 
ing of the general chairman and the members 
of the committee who serve as chairmen of the 
six C. T. A. Sections. These chairmen will then 
hold meetings on re-organization with their 
local sectional committees. On motion of Mr. 
Good, seconded by Mr. Palstine, it was ordered 
that the committee meetings should be held as 
outlined by Miss Mallory. 

No further business appearing, 
was adjourned. 


the meeting 


Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 


C. T. A. Council of Education 


Annual Meeting, Oakland, April 8, 1933 


NNUAL meeting of the California Council 
of Education, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, was called to order by President 

Willard E. Givens at 9:30 a. m., April 8, 1933, 
at the Women’s City Club, Oakland. 


On roll call the following were present: 


Roll Call 


Bay Section 


Pansy J. Abbott 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
Harold P. Baldwin 
J. H. Bradley 

John Brady 

Henry I. Chaim 

A, J. Cloud 

Albert S. Colton 

W. P. Cramsie 
Mabel R, Ellis 
Minerva Ferguson 
Mary Friedrich 
Willard E. Givens 
Dorothy Godward 
Earl G. Gridley 
Joseph M. Gwinn 
Joseph E. Hancock 
Walter T. Helms 
Helen Holt 


Edward W. Kottinger 

Henry Kunz, proxy for 
A. G. Elmore 

Josephine Leffler 

S. Edna Maguire 

David E. Martin 

Mary F. Mooney 

Edgar E. Muller 

Oscar H. Olson 

William G. Paden 

Walter C. Nolan, proxy 
for T. H. Rhodes 

Lewis W. Smith 

Dan H. White 

Robert J. White 

Will E. Wiley 

John R. Williams 

Mabelle Wilson 

Helen A. Winchester 


Central Section 


Charles E. Bigham Herbert L. Healy 
Lawrence E, Chenoweth Mrs. Florance P. Koontz 
W. N. Davis Louis P. Linn 

Clarence W. Edwards May R. McCardle 

Cc. L. Geer DeWitt Montgomery 

J, F. Graham Cc. S. Weaver 


Central Coast Section 


Robert L. Bird T. S. MacQuiddy 

Roy L. Salmon for Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers 
C. A. Brittell Edna H. Young 

Melrowe Martin 


North Coast Section 


A. O. Cooperrider 
Roy Good 
John W. Hardwick 


Shirley A. Perry 
Mary Sample 


Northern Section 


J. E. Birch 
Charles H. Camper 
E. I. Cook 

J. Russell Croad 
Ralph W. Everett 
Robert R. Hartzell 


Charles C. Hughes 
Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
Jay E. Partridge 
Chester D. Winship 


Southern Section 


Lewis E. Adams 
Ray Adkinson 

Mrs. Rhea E. Allen 
W. D. Bannister 
George E. Bettinger 
Arnold A. Bowhay 
c. R. Briggs 

Cc. L. Broadwater 
George C. Bush 
Charles Carrigan 
Anna D. Clark 
Emmett Clark 

A. R. Clifton 

c. B. Collins 

E. B. Couch 

Mrs. Genevra P. Davis 
William P. Dunlevy 
H. O. Dyck 

B. F. Enyeart 

Mary G. Fitzpatrick 
Arthur Gould 
Gladys B. Grabill 
George M. Green 
Howard J. Hanna 
F. A. Henderson 
Floyd J. Highfill 
Isabella H. Hilditch 
H. H. Hoffman 
Osman R. Hull 
Parke S. Hyde 
Christine A. Jacobsen 


Helen M. Lord 

Mrs. H. A. MacKeever 

George J. McDonald 

Gertrude Mallory 

Mrs. Pauline Merchant 

Harry J. Moore 

Gladys E. Moorhead 

George U. Moyse 

Ruth Newby 

Oliver P. Palstine 

Mrs, Georgia B. Parsons 

Margaret Purdum 

Leland M. Pryor 

A. H. Riddell 

E. C. Sandmeyer 

Harold F. Seal 

John A. Sexson 

A. M. Shaw 

S. A. Skinner 

E. E. Smith 

Mrs. Josephine P. Smith 

Isabella L. Smith 

Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 

Paul E. Stewart 

K. L. Stockton 

F. F. Martin, proxy for 
O. Scott Thompson 

F. L. Thurston 

A. F. Vandegrift 

John H. Waldron 

Frank M. Wright 


Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones Mrs. Helen H. Zillgitt 


Ira C. Landis 
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Special Members 


Robert B. Abbott 

Mrs. Genevieve 
Anderson 

toy W. Cloud 


Sam H. Cohn, proxy for 
Vierling Kersey 

A. C. Roberts 

Morgan N,. Smith 

Herman A. Spindt 


On motion of Mr. Croad, seconded by Mr. 
Stewart, the proxies were recognized as official 
members of the Council for the day. The motion 
was carried. 


George Bush moved that the minutes of the 
December 3, 1932, as printed in the January 
Sierra Educational News be approved. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The President then called upon the State Ex- 


ecutive Secretary who made the following re- 
port: 


Executive Secretary's Report 


President and Members of the State Council of 
Education: 


ip presenting this annual report as State Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, I do so with a feeling of deep appre- 
ciation for the many courtesies extended to our 
organization during the past year. Although the 
affairs of California Teachers Association were 
discussed in the semi-annual report rendered at 
the December meeting of the State Council at 
Los Angeles, I shall briefly review a few of the 
activities of the year. 


The final count of membership for 1932 
showed an enrollment of 37,145. The receipts 
from sources other than membership were ma- 
terially lower than they have been for several 
years past. Notwithstanding this fact, all of the 
functions of the Association were carried on in 
order that the teachers of the state might know 
that their professional organization was endeav- 
oring to do its full share. 


For the first time since my becoming secretary 
of California Teachers Association our yearly 
expenditures slightly exceeded our income. This 
was occasioned because of the unusual expendi- 
tures for Amendment Nine. Had we not been 
an active party to that enterprise, we should 
have shown a balance of approximately $3000. 


Large Expenditures for Committee Studies 


Unusually large amounts were spent for com- 
mittee studies. The members have most cheer- 
fully studied school problems and have endeav- 
ored to adjust the schools to the needs of the 
various communities of the state. 

We realized that the legislative session would 
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bring forth much adverse legislation. Pressing 
problems were studied and advance information 
concerning proposed measures was given to our 
members. The California Legislature is now 
in session. 


We urged the formation within each county of 
citizens’ committees to study the needs of the 
schools. I hope during the coming two years the 
schools of the state may organize various units 
for the welfare of the schools just as those who 
are endeavoring to curtail school expenditures 
have organized during the past two years. 


It is noticeable at each hearing of legislative 
committees on educational matters that several 
persons appear as representatives of various 
county common property owners associations. 
No matter what the measure may be, these rep- 
resentatives express their views, particularly if 
any financial question is involved. We have 
been informed that some of these gentlemen 
who speak the loudest represent not more than 
25 to 30 members. Notwithstanding this fact, 
they are in evidence and their protests are reg- 
ularly made. 


It would be well if we could learn whether or 
not their expenses are paid entirely by local 
organizations. If schools are not to be hampered 
in their activities, community organizations must 
be maintained to offset such opposition. 


At the opening of the Legislature it immedi- 
ately became apparent that there would be a 
decided effort to curtail educational opportunity. 
We realize fully that the members of the Legis- 
lature have a most serious problem facing them. 
Notwithstanding that fact, it has seemed at times 
as though schools and school practices have 
come in for more than their share of criticism. 


Through the state press one Senator in par- 
ticular has repeatedly cast aspersions upon the 
schools because of their “lobby” and their 
“lobbying activities.’ To read the assertions of 
this particular individual one would be led to 
believe that the schools are the only interests 
with lobbyists in Sacramento and that all other 
corporate bodies are so guileless that they are 
willing to leave their interests entirely in the 
hands of the Legislature without let or inter- 
ference. 


RACTICALLY 4000 measures have been 
introduced into the two houses. Over 300 of 
these had to do with education. Many of these 
bills are inconsequential in their import while 
others seek to change conditions which have 
helped to make the school system of California 
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outstanding in every respect. We have endeav- 
ored to keep the members of our organization 
informed and our weekly letters have gone to 
approximately 4000 schools and school societies. 
A report of pending legislation will be given 
during the day showing the present status of 
each measure under consideration. 


Few appeals for direct action have been sent 
from our office concerning legislation. After 
considering the necessity for sending direct 
appeals, we decided that great quantities of let- 
ters or telegrams would not materially help our 
cause. We have requested individuals frequently 
to confer with their Senators and Assemblymen. 
Ready response has been given and the results 
have been good. 


A number of our proposals have been given 
a set-back by too great enthusiasm and while it 
is neither our right nor business to offer any 
criticism, appeals which have gone out for finan- 
cial assistance to offset certain educational pro- 
grams have been charged to California Teachers 
Association and have in a measure worked to 
our disadvantage. It is worthy of note here that 
all of our activities have been carried on through 
the regular membership dues of the organization. 


This year, as during the last session, we have 


been particularly fortunate in having a represen- 
tative of the Los Angeles Teachers organization 
who has worked in entire harmony with Califor- 
nia Teachers Association and has been most 
helpful in rendering assistance. 


On numerous occasions representatives of 
other school systems have been at Sacramento 
and have taken part as opponents or proponents 
of measures that have been presented. 


We Read Every Bill 


Besides the State Executive Secretary of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association we have at Sacra- 
mento one other representative who has assisted 
in the work and has read every bill introduced in 
the Legislature. This has been a long and tedi- 
ous task but this attention has resulted in learn- 
ing of measures which might not have been 
otherwise called to our attention. 


Many grave problems are facing the profes- 
sion. We have found that we have a number of 
staunch and loyal supporters of public education 
as members of the Legislature. We believe that 
with but one or two exceptions even those who 
are apparently most anxious to make curtail- 
ments are not actuated by an unfriendly attitude 
toward education but are actuated by an honest 
belief that the severest economies must be prac- 
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ticed. When the final check is made, we trust 
that there will be few losses and while we have 
introduced no legislation of our own, we hope 


that there may be a few- gains for educational 
welfare. 


T this time I hesitate to talk of membership 
in our organization, but I believe the 
Council should consider our enrollment very 
seriously. Our records now show that the mem- 
bership is approximately 3000 below that of this 
date last year. Naturally we believe that an 
organization that has worked as faithfully as 
California Teachers Association has for the wel- 
fare of the teachers and the schools of the state 
should have greater support than is being evi- 
denced at present. 


We trust the members of the Council will use 
their utmost endeavor to secure a membership of 
many who have this year neglected to enroll. 
While the number of teachers in the state has 
decreased and salary conditions are not so good 
as they have been, without a state-wide organi- 
zation it is within the realm of possibility that 
school conditions may become much worse than 
they are at present. 


Appended herewith is the financial statement 
of the affairs of California Teachers Association 
for the past year. 


California Teachers Association 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1932 


Revenues 


Advertising sales 

Memberships 

Placement commissions 
Placement telephone repayments. 
Subscriptions 

Miscellaneous, sales of bulletins 
Interest earned ..................... ; 


$10,450.02 
72,391.45 
7,786.45 
234.29 
181.70 
23.15 
1,728.22 


Total revenues . $89,795.28 


Expenditures 


Board of Directors $ 
Council expenses 

National convention expense 

Managerial expenses 

Sierra Educational News 

Placement expenses 

Amendment No. 9 


778.27 
6,658.28 
711.54 
21,307.87 
40,541.21 
13,798.87 
3,942.31 


Committee expenses 


Salary committee 
Tenure 
Financing Public Education 
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Teachers Retirement 

Legislation 

Administrative Unit 

Miscellaneous 
Presidents and Secretaries meetings... 
National Association dues 
Research 


Total expenditures 


Net loss fer year 


At this time I desire to thank the president of 
this organization, the vice-president and board of 
directors, the section presidents, secretaries and 
other officers, and the members at large for the 
help, assistance and encouragement each has 
given so freely. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Roy W. CrLoup 
State Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Jones moved that the report of the Sec- 
retary be accepted. This motion was seconded 
and carried. 


President Givens then outlined the problems 


facing California Teachers Association as fol- 
lows: 


President's Address 


T has been my privilege as well as my respon- 

sibility to serve as president of this organiza- 
tion during the past year. During this time the 
California Teachers Association has faced many 
critical problems. 


I want to touch briefly upon some phases of 
legislation. We had a meeting of the Board of 
Directors yesterday, and during that session we 
discussed many things that had to do with the 
California Teachers Association, including many 
legislative problems. The first problem I want 
to discuss with you is the attitude of the Board 
of Directors on the question of tenure, a problem 
that is now in the Assembly. 


You are all aware of the fact that the Senate 
passed the Rich bill which not only entirely elim- 
inated tenure, but also made the action retro- 
active. 


The Board of Directors, nine of us, all pres- 
ent, discussed tenure from its various angles. 
We are unanimously and 100% agreed that ten- 
ure must stay on the statutes of the State of 
California, if the best interests of our children 
are not to suffer. There are several angles to 
tenure that many people outside of our own 
organization have not recognized. The civil serv- 
ice side we all recognize. 


There are other aspects. Practically every city 
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in this state is at the present time facing an 
election of certain members of its Board of Edu- 
cation. We have in our city, three members out 
of seven, up for election. There are filed for 
these three positions eleven candidates. Among 
the eleven we have a straight Communist ticket. 
I do not know whether you realize it or not, but 
if you are from a city of any size, you will find 
that there is a Communist ticket filed for your 
board also. 


What does this mean? Judging from what they 
have had to say in our city, it means that if they 
are successful there will be a lot of bogus econ- 
omy initiated. The education of children will 
suffer. When we are faced with that situation in 
the cities of the state, how are we going to get 
and maintain a Board of Education made up of 
our leading citizens? Are we going to do it when 
those people who are in our schools have no pro- 
tection in case a Communist board comes in? We 
are going to get the support for the type of peo- 
ple who should be on our Boards of Education 
when the teachers in the schools know that if 
their work is up to standard and their conduct 
is what it should be, they are going to continue 
in their positions. 

Selfish political interests are trying. to get 
their hands on the schools. Tenure, the assurance 
of staying on the job so long as service is up to 
standard, will go a long way to keep our schools 
free from that influence. 


We must retain the finest people we can get. 
I mean fine American citizens. We have been 
told almost directly that a teacher does not have 
the rights of an American citizen, that a teacher 
shall stay in the walls of her room and teach the 
children. If we are not American citizens, I 
would like to know who else in the United States 
is. If the responsibilities of citizenship do not 
rest squarely upon our shoulders, there is cer- 
tainly no group that has the responsibility of 
American citizenship. We want the world to 
know that we are American citizens. We are 
going to use our rights as American citizens. We 
are going to use them for the best interests of 
the boys and girls of America. We shall not 
let a group of politicians corrupt our schools. 


REE from the worry of loss of position, 

teachers can do some critical thinking and 
wise speaking. We are citizens and should be 
assuming, as teachers, the responsibility of citi- 
zens in the community in which we live. We 
should be free to give our full and undivided 
time to our work. 


We have a few teachers who look upon the 
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teaching profession as a side issue to make some 
money with their interests somewhere else. The 
sooner these people get out of the profession, 
the better off the profession will be. Any school 
job is big enough to take the entire time of any 
individual no matter how able that individual 
may be. A school job is just as big as the 
individual who occupies it. 


There are many other reasons for tenure 
which I shall not take time to go into this morn- 
ing. The members of the Board of Directors 
have looked at all these and we are firmly con- 
vinced that if anything happens to tenure, that 
there is going to be a lot of political maneuver- 
ing. There are many places in the state where 
if tenure were abolished we would have an in- 
stant demand to move out a lot of our best quali- 
fied teachers to make room for others. The 
economic situation is severe and if tenure were 
removed it would over-ride qualifications and 
length of service in many cases. 


The Board of Directors without any division 
of opinion of any kind are 100% for keeping our 
tenure on the statute books for the best interests 
of the children and public schools of this state. 
The Board believes that tenure should be kept 
as it is. 

There are in the Legislature some of the finest 
and ablest men in this state. Many are giving 
their time, thought, and energy for the best pub- 
lic interests. They are confronting the biggest 
problems that any Legislature in this state has 
ever faced. They will solve these problems wisely. 


Now concerning retirement. We do not need 
to become excited about retirement. We want to 
look at the facts. There are too many fine 
straight-thinking citizens in the Legislature to 
allow the state to break an obligation of long 
standing with the teachers. 


The question of financial support, I shall touch 
upon briefly. The effort to eliminate the state’s 
share of support for public education has been 
definitely defeated. The citizens of this state 
have defeated it. An effort has been made to 
reduce the county’s support for public education 
by changing the constitutional provisions. This 
effort was defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 
50 to 29. Tremendous pressure is now being 
brought on the Assembly to try to make them 
change their action. 


We sometimes forget to let the Legislators 
who are on the firing line and doing fine service 
know that we appreciate the stand they have 
taken. Let us not fail to let them know that we 
appreciate their straight thinking and right acting. 
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A definite organization for financing educa- 
tion has been evolved in this state. It is work- 
ing satisfactorily. There is no denying the fact 
that local Boards of Education have made every 
effort to meet the present economic situation. 
Savings of more than $33,000,000 to the taxpay- 
ers of the state have been made voluntarily by 
local Boards of Education. Yet we are being 
told by the Senator from this county that we 
are doing nothing to economize and that we 
are blocking every economy. Let the facts speak 
for themselves. Boards of Education, if the 
right kind of people are elected, are going to 
meet local conditions better than anyone in 
some other part of the state. As school people 
we are perfectly willing to meet any reasonable 
curtailment in our local school taxes because we 
know that we have thousands of people who 
are losing their homes and suffering for lack of 
food. We not only are willing to help meet the 
situation but have gone much farther than any 
other group in the state in helping to meet it 
already. 


HE question of budget control is our next 

big problem. To take the functions away 
from the Boards of Education elected for the 
specific duty of determining the educational and 
financial policies of the school system and turn- 
ing it over to county boards of supervisors 
elected for other specific duties is the proposal. 
Why? To save money? The facts do not bear that 
out. They haven’t any argument to offer on the 
financial basis in face of what Boards of Educa- 
tion have already done in this state. What is 
back of it? They are talking about “budget con- 
trol.” You will get close to the facts in the case 
if you forget about the word budget and center 
your attention upon the word control. It is much 
easier for any group with purposes of their own 
to control a board of county supervisors with 
five members than it is to control many Boards 
of Education with numerous members. What 
would be the outcome of this budget control 
bill? The outcome will depend upon how much 
information you get to the citizens of the state 
concerning the real facts in the case. 


If we can get the people at home to see the 
facts and get in touch with their Legislators 
public education will get a fair deal. Most of 
the Legislators in Sacramento have children in 
school. They realize what education means to 
this state. They are not going to let much bogus 
economy get through this session of the Legis- 
lature. 
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Mr. Givens then stated that the remainder of 
the morning session would be devoted to dis- 
cussion of pending legislation. Bills concerning 
the financial set up of California schools, those 
affecting consolidation, retirement, tenure, kin- 
dergarten, physical education, and many other 
subjects were discussed. Sam H. Cohn of the 
State Department of Education and A. E. Lentz, 
legal advisor, were present and aided in the dis- 
cussion. 


The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock for lun- 


cheon and committee meetings, to reconvene at 
2:15. 


Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was called to order 
promptly at 2:15 by President Givens, who called 
for the nomination by Sections of the members 
of the Board of Directors. The following nomi- 
nations were made: 

Bay Section: Willard E. Givens, 
Maguire. 

Central Section: Clarence W. Edwards. 

Southern Section: Gertrude Mallory, Oliver P. 
Palstine, John A. Sexson. 

Northern Section: Ed. I. Cook. 

Central Coast Section: Robert L. Bird. 

North Coast Section: Roy Good. 


Mr. Bachrodt moved that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for each of 
the directors so nominated. This motion was 
seconded by Paul Stewart and unanimously car- 
ried. The Secretary so cast the ballot. 


E. Edna 


Mr. Dyck, President of the Southern Section, 
stated that the members of the Southern Section 
had asked him to express their appreciation of 
the fine work of President Givens and to suggest 
to the Board of Directors that Mr. Givens be re- 
elected president of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Givens thanked the members of the Coun- 
cil for their co-operation and help during the 
past year. 


Because of a State Board of Education meet- 
ing, it was impossible for State Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey to be present at the Council 
meeting. President Givens called upon Sam H. 
Cohn, Deputy State Superintendent, who brought 
greetings and a message from the State Depart- 
ment. 


Committee Reports 
Committee reports were then presented as fol- 
lows. 


Administrative Units Committee, 
Jewett Abbott, Chairman: 


Miss Pansy 


“The committee wishes to re-affirm its stand 
regarding larger units of administration. We be- 
lieve in larger units of administration determined 
by reasonable survey and accepted by vote of 
the people.” 

On motion of A. R. Clifton, seconded by Parke 


Hyde, this report was accepted and ordered 
‘placed on file. 
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Committee on Re-organization, Miss Gertrude 
Mallory, chairman, reported as follows: 


The committee on re-organization met today 
and organized. Due to the meeting at the same 
time of other committees having urgent busi- 
ness, only eight of the thirteen members were 
able to be present. We choose to give way to- 
day to more urgent business of the present. 


We ask that the members of the California 
Teachers Association note the member or mem- 
bers of the committee in your sections and send 
suggestions to such committee members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gertrude Mallory, Chairman 


Charles Carrigan 
J. F. Graham 
Floyd Highfill 
May R. McCardle 
Oscar H. Olson 


Mary Sample 

Mrs, Gladys R. Sollers 

Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 

Mrs. Kathleen H. 
Stevens 


On motion of Miss Mallory, seconded by Mr. 
Highfill, the committee report was accepted. 


Ethics and Professional Growth 


Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons reported as follows for 
the Committee on Ethics and Professional 
Growth: 


Recommendations of the Ethics and Profes- 
sional Growth Committee of the California 
Teachers Association: 


1. The Ethics Committee regards the sub- 
stitute, probationary and the temporarily em- 
ployed teacher entitled to all the courtesies and 
professional considerations of a regularly em- 
ployed teacher. 


2. We recommend that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the California Teachers Association 
consider amending the sabbatical leave law 
whereby teachers on leave might receive their 
pay each month, thus encouraging sabbatical 
leave for the relief of unemployment. 


3. We recommend that each section of the 
C. T. A. appoint an Ethics Committee as one 
of its regularly organized committees, whose 
duty it shall be to encourage local ethics com- 
mittees. 


4. In view of the stress of financial situations 
and of the blanket dismissal of teachers, the 
Ethics Committee desires to commend those ad- 
ministrators who took a courageous stand in re- 
sisting drastic onslaughts against the democracy 
of public school education. 


Georgia B. Parsons, Chairman 
H. H. Hoffman 
Helen A, Winchester 
Gertrude Mallory 
Otto Dyck 


O. H. Olson 
Gladys B. Grabill 
G. H. Anderson 
Mary Sample 
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T the conclusion of Mrs. Parson’s report Mr. 

Paden asked the President to explain the 
general situation concerning sabbatical leave. 
President Givens outlined the present law and 
the situation in regard to amending the law to 
take care of the unemployed teacher problem 
in California. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Givens’ explanation, 
it was moved by Mr. Paden and seconded by Mr. 
Dyck that the recommendations be adopted. The 
motion was carried, 

At this time President Givens called upon 
Honorable Will C. Wood of Oakland, former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
a few remarks. Mr. Wood spoke to the Council 
for a few minutes on the general situation 
throughout California and discussed some phases 
of pending legislation. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wood’s talk Mr. 
Givens expressed the thanks of the Council for 
his remarks and for his continued interest in 
the schools of California. 

Committee reports were continued. 


Financing Public Education 


Committee on Financing Public Education, 
Frank A. Henderson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, made the following report: 


OUR Committee on Financing Public Edu- 

cation recommends to the California Coun- 
cil of Education the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

1. We urge that the State Council continue 
to support the present constitutional provisions 
relative to maintenance of the public schools. 

2. We warmly commend the Legislature, and 
our own representatives working therein, for 
their loyal work in defense of public education. 

3. We re-affirm our conviction that the wel- 
fare of the public schools requires the continua- 
tion of the present democratic control of public 
education by school boards selected by the peo- 
ple for this specific purpose. We commend active 
resistance to legislative proposals to transfer 
control of school district budgets to any other 
agency. 

Should such legislation be enacted we believe 
that if submitted to the people on referendum, it 
would be rescinded. 

4. We recommend that in the event of any 
radical change in the tax system relative to 
school support, the Board of Directors of the 
Council be empowered to expend any necessary 
funds to employ expert counsel to study its 
effects and make adequate report. 

F. A. Henderson, Chairman 

A, A. Bowhay, Jr. DeWitt Montgomery 

B, F. Enyeart Will E. Wiley 

R. W. E'verett Cc. D. Winship 

Roy Good L. E. Chenoweth 

J. M. Gwinn Agnes W. Meade 


George J. McDonald Dorothy Godward 
T. S. MacQuiddy 
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On motion of Mr. Couch, seconded by Mrs. 
Merchant, the report was accepted. 
Arthur Gould reported as follows for the High 


School, Junior College and University Relations 
Committee: 


“We feel that the present time of stress is also 
a time of opportunity. We feel that among other 
things with which we have to do in our relations, 
particularly with the University, is to deal with 
the question of the high school curriculum. We 
are, therefore, preparing to carry on a rather ex- 
tensive project. We are attempting to re-survey 
and re-state the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion with reference particularly to the vocational 
situation. Because of the size of this ambitious 
project, it will be necessary for us to call upon 
many of you many times, but we feel the time 
has come to make such a survey. This is merely 
a report of progress.” This report of progress 
was accepted. 

Reporting for the International Relations 
Committee, Miss Mabel Ellis, chairman, stated 
that during the present distress all over the 
world, it is well to remind ourselves, especially 
as teachers, that the agencies for peace working 
throughout the world are accomplishing wonder- 
ful things. She stated that her committee is pre- 
pared to furnish to all teachers who desire it 
information on international relations for use in 
the school room. The report was accepted and 
ordered placed on file. 


C. T. A. and Parent-Teachers 
Miss Eva Holmes, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of C. T. A. and Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, having sent word that it was impossible 
for her to attend the Council meeting, the Presi- 
dent had asked C. L. Geer to act as chairman. 
Mr. Geer reported the following recommenda- 


tions from the committee: 

1. That the state president of the P.-T. A. 
be an ex-officio member of the State Council of 
the C. T. A. 


2. That we recommend to the various Section 


Councils that local presidents of P.-T. A. organ- 
izations be invited to attend the meetings of the 
various Section Councils. 


3. That a 100% membership and participat- 
ing of all teachers in all P.-T. A. units be 
encouraged. 


4. That a copy of these resolutions be sent 


to the state and district presidents of the P.-T. A. 

On motion of Mrs. Merchant, seconded by Mr. 
Couch, the recommendations of this committee 
were adopted. 

Miss Moorhead moved that the Council ex- 
press its deep appreciation and greetings to all 
those organizations who have co-operated with 
us, especially to the League of Women Voters, 
the American Legion, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and the Business and Professional Wo- 
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men’s Clubs. The motion was seconded by Parke 
Hyde and carried. 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, chairman of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Committee, reported as 
follows: 


“We have learned a very valuable lesson in 
the last few years. We feel that we must edu- 
cate ourselves and those who work with us and 
also educate the public to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the kindergartens, their usefulness, and 
their necessity in the structure of the educa- 
tional system of California. 


On motion of Mrs. Jones, seconded by Mr. 
Stewart, the report of the committee was 
accepted and ordered placed on file. 


Public Relations 


Parke Hyde, Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations, gave an interesting report. 

Mr. Hyde’s report included two mimeographed 
charts which were distributed to all present. He 
spoke forcefully concerning a definite, contin- 
uing, persistent program to “sell” the educational 
program to the citizens of California. He stated 
that California school people have allowed un- 
truthful statements about the schools and edu- 
cation to go unchallenged and unanswered so 
long that many people believe the lies and 
calumnies so circulated. 


Mr. Hyde declared that school people owe it 
to their profession to see that no erroneous state- 
ments regarding education go unanswered or 
unchallenged. 


He moved its adoption, including in his motion 
a request that the Board of Directors immedi- 
ately take steps to organize an effective co- 
ordinating; program covering public relations in 
California. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Couch and carried. 


Mr. Bradley, chairman of the Research and 
Statistics Committee, reported that at the pres- 
ent time six projects were underway under the 
direction of the committee and that the commit- 
tee would be glad to co-operate with teacher 
groups or committees in making research studies 
of various problems. The report was accepted. 


Earl G. Gridley, chairman of the Retirement 
Committee, presented the following report: 


INCE the last meeting of the Council, Miss 

Marion H. Ketcham, Assistant Secretary of 
the California Public School Teachers Retire- 
ment Board, has sent a statement concerning 
interest on retirement funds as follows: 


For Period July 1 to December 31, 1932 
Interest—including accrued interest 
on sales 


, $ 164,443.43 
Accrued interest on purchases 


18,047.00 


$ 146,396.43 


Net interest 
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Premium on sales 
Premium on 
purchases 


$ 48,456.53 
43,894.65 


Net premium 4,561.88 


Interest and premium $ 150,958.31 
Receipts for the two years 1930-31-32 ending 
June 30, 1932: 
Teacher Donations: 
1930-1931 
1931-1932 


$504,518.55 
519,845.65 


Total for two-year period 
Inheritance Taxes: 

1930-1931 

1931-1932 


$1,024,364.20 


$582,350.53 
686,789.57 


Total for two-year period 
Net Interest and Discount: 


1930-1931 $179,381.70 
1931-1932 204,802.91 


1,269,140.10 


Total for two-year period 384,184.61 


Total investments as of December 31, 1932, 
equal $5,842,048.57, every dollar of which is 
drawing interest, 

Growth of Annuitants’ Payroll to March 31, 1933 
Names on payroll December 31, 1932 
Died or resumed teaching 


Net payroll for December 31, 1932 
New names added at end of March 


Names on payroll March 31, 1933 


Disabled annuitants 
Service annuitants 


Annuities granted to March 31, 1933 
Names on payroll March 31, 1933 


On payroll March 31, 1933 
On Payroll March 31, 1932 


1,673 
1,594 


Net growth for past year 


At the conclusion of Mr. Gridley’s report, Miss 
Moorhead asked the condition of the investments 
of the Teachers Retirement Salary Fund. The 
State Executive Secretary reported that: 


The funds of the California Teachers Retire- 
ment system are invested chiefly in school dis- 
trict bonds. They are largely divided between 
northern and southern California. The bonds 
have from a 4%% to 4%% yield. 


There are, however, bonds which are secured 
by flood control, library, harbor improvements 
and playground districts. These are confined 
almost entirely to Los Angeles County. The en- 
tire amount of bonds so held is $5,842,048.57. 


Mr. Couch moved that the report of the Re- 
tirement Committee be accepted. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Hyde. Miss Moorhead moved 
an amendment that the report include the state- 
ment which Mr. Cloud had made concerning the 
condition of the fund. Mr. Couch accepted the 
amendment as part of his original motion, it 
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also being acceptable to Mr. Hyde. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 


Mr. Healy reported for the Committee on the 
Re-organization of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, that the committee had only just organized 
and outlined a study. Their report would be 
made at’the next meeting of the Council. This 
report of progress was accepted. 


The Committee on Teacher Employment 
through its chairman, E. W. Kottinger, sub- 
mitted the following brief report: 


“It will be necessary to gather a great deal of 
state-wide data on this subject, because the work 
of this committee relates to the problems of 
teacher employment and unemployment, the 
problems of teacher retirement, sabbatical leave, 
and dual positions. The committee recommends 
that the Council go on record as being opposed 
to any employee holding dual positions within 
the school system when such employee holds a 
full time day teaching position.” 


Mr. Kottinger moved the adoption of this rec- 
ommendation, 


His motion was seconded and carried. 


Tenure Committee’s Preliminary Report 

Mr. Couch, chairman of the Tenure Commit- 
tee, presented an extensive report of 18 mimeo- 
graph sheets. Copies were distributed to all 
present. The major suggestions contained in 
this report were: 

A suggested line of procedure: 


1. That we recommend an adherence to the 
report of the Tenure Committee as adopted by 
the State Council in Los Angeles in December. 


2. That the tenure situation be made a sub- 
ject of intensive study for the next two years 
looking toward any needed change that may 
be made to the advantage of the schools of 
California. This includes a study to extend the 
application of tenure to the teachers not now 
under tenure. 


8. That publicity throughout the entire State 
of California be carried on during the next two- 
year period, so that our teachers may know ex- 
actly what is meant by Tenure, and their respon- 
sibility with regard to it. 

That the public be informed as to the reasons 
for the Tenure law, and educating them as to 
the benefits to be derived from the operation of 
an adequate Tenure law. 


4. That it be the business of your Tenure 
Committee for the next two years to contact 
members of the Legislature on matters of Ten- 
ure; and to report the attitude of these legis- 
lators to the teachers organizations in the dis- 
tricts they represent. 


5. That we request the State Association to 
provide for the immediate formation of profes- 
sional committees on Tenure in: 

a. The State Association; 

b. All Section Associations: 

ec. All Counties of the State; 

d. And advise the formation of local profes- 


sional committees on Tenure in cities having 
more than 100 teaghers. 
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6. That in the formation of these committees 
the plan recommended in the State Council 
meeting in December be used as a suggested 
outline. 


7. That we earnestly solicit the co-operation 
of administrators, supervisors, boards of educa- 
tion, teachers associations and teachers in ad- 
ministering the Tenure law for the next two 
years. We wish, if possible, to remove many of 
the objections to the law by our professional 
attitude toward it. In other words, it is the 
duty of all the educational groups, from the 
teacher to the administrators to see that fit and 
competent teachers are retained, and that with- 
out exception, any and every unfit and incom- 
petent teacher is removed, 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. B. Couch, Chairman 
State Tenure Committee 


Mr. Couch moved the adoption of the report. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Hyde and 
carried. 


President Givens then read a letter from the 
National Education Association concerning cur- 
rent difficulties. F. F. Martin, N. E. A. director 
for California, made a plea for membership in 
the N. E. A. It was his hope that many of the 
cities and communities of California would 
promptly make 100% reports. 


He then outlined the plans for the trip to the 
Delegate Assembly in Chicago. The Secretary 
reported the allotment of delegates as follows: 


Southern Section 22; Bay Section 12; Central 
Section 3; Northern Section 2; Central Coast Sec- 
tion 1; North Coast Section 1; Headquarters 3; 
making a total of 44 delegates from California 
Teachers Association. 


The Bay Section reported the nomination of 
N. E. A. delegates as follows: 

E. E. Muller, Genevieve Nicholson, 
Maguire, J. J. Finney, Alice Treat, Pansy J. 
Abbott, J. H. Bradley, Eva M. Ott, Albert J. 
Rathbone, Mary A. Brady, Walter C. Nolan, and 


S. Edna 


one from Berkeley to be named later. 


The Central Section reported the nomination 
of its president Davis and Cree T. Work. 


Representatives to N. E. A. 


Mr. Vandegrift moved that the delegates 
above-named be elected as regular representa- 
tives of California Teachers Association to the 
N. E. A. Delegate Assembly, and that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary be empowered to appoint as 
regular delegates those who are subsequently 
nominated by the Sections. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Olson and carried. 


The following letter from Adelaide S. Baylor, 
Secretary, National Council of Education of the 
N. E. A. was read: 

Washington, D. C., 
Dear Secretary: 

I am herewith making enclosure of a copy of 

the recently revised constitution of the National 
(Please turn to Page 63) 
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Earthquakes 


Jeune. S. Davis, Fellow of the American 

Geographical Society of New York; former 

Observer for the Bureau of Seismology in 
Imperial Valley; Van Nuys High School 


EIRD foreboding fear too often attaches 

itself to this word. When the earth 
shakes persons too often allow their minds to be 
filled with panic and sane thought vanishes. At 
times of unusual disturbances either physical or 
social sane thought is particularly needed. 


Severe earthquakes are often startling and 
dangerous. That they damage property and 
sometimes cause grave injuries and death is 
undeniable. However, the dread fear which so 
often associates itself with the earth tremor is 
unreasonable, exaggerated and born largely of 
ignorance of an interesting phenomenon. 


This must be admitted if the destruction 
caused by all of the earthquakes which have 
taken place in California since its settlement is 
compared with that of any single one of several 
of the largest wind storms of the middle west 
and south. Some of these storms have been 
more destructive of life and property than have 
all of the earthquakes of California put together 
including the recent slip on the Inglewood fault 
near Long Beach. This quake was much more 
destructive than its intensity would suggest be- 
cause it struck a community 
of over 2,000,000 population 
at the rush hour of the ‘day 
when the streets were full of 
people, thus exposing them 
to the maximum danger. 


Earthquakes are major 
phenomena about which we 
should know and understand 
more, both because they 
are interesting and because 
greater knowledge will lead 
to the use of types of con- 
struction and other measures 
which will lessen the danger 
and reduce the damage done 
by the severe shakes. 


There are several kinds of 
earthquakes or varieties of 
movement. There is the up 
and down movement, the 
side movement in one or 
more directions, and_ the 
combination movements. 
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These may be abrupt repeated jerks or gentle 
rocking. If close to the center of the disturbance 
one is apt to feel what is termed a twister, 
although the type of movement is not neces- 
sarily an indication of proximity or distance. 


A twister is a combination of movements such 
as results from an oblique circular or polygonal 
motion. Such quakes involve shifting in all 
directions in rapid succession and are the most 
destructive type with the possible exception of 
a major over-thrust which doubtless involves 
twister movement on surfaces adjacent to the 
thrust. At a distance from a severe shock the 
movement is apt to be a gentle rock of some 
considerable duration. 


Intensity is measured in points from 1 to 10. 
One point tremors are only felt by instruments 
or experienced observers who happen to be 
favorably placed for noticing the slight move- 
ment. Two point tremors are felt by many of 
the people but do no damage. If the intensity 
is three point nearly everyone feels it and most 
pendulum clocks stop, but it causes very little 
damage. A four point shake usually damages 
plaster and some structures not of the best 
type. Five point earthquakes are considered 
quite severe and cause considerable minor dam- 
age and excitement although seldom much in- 
jury. Six, seven, and eight point intensities are 
measured by the varying amounts of injury and 
damage to structures. Nine point shakes are ex- 
treme and it is doubtful if any since the great 
Missouri earthquake should be classified that 
high. Ten points could only refer to some such 
great cataclysms as have taken place in China 
causing overslips measured in miles, 


In kindergarten and primary grades the childen enjoy talking 


about their pets and studying them 
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Earthquakes are startling because they come 
frequently without warning. Sometimes they are 
preceded, accompanied, or followed by noises of 
varying type and intensity. They may be of very 
brief duration or they may continue over a min- 
ute. An observer of sufficient presence of mind 
can get the duration with a fair degree of 
accuracy by slowly counting beginning with 102 
as soon as the tremor is recognized. The last 
two figures will give a measure of the seconds. 


Sometimes one hears the mention of “earth- 
quake weather,” but as the shocks have been 
observed in all kinds of weather there can be 
no connection between them and the weather. 


Tremors travel as a wave and have direction 
which one may observe directly or by consider- 
ing the relative swinging of pictures or‘ other 
objects suspended on an east-west and a north- 
south wall or the relative effects of pendulum 
clocks standing at differing directional angles. 


T is very interesting to observe such details 

and is much better than giving way to fool- 
ish fear. If you are so situated as to be injured 
by the effects of the shake the chances are that 
it will be too quick to escape but in case an 
avenue of escape is open clear headed observa- 
tion is more apt to find it in time than is panic. 


No section of the earth’s surface is exempt 
even from severe shakes although some are 
more likely to receive them frequently than are 
others. Earthquakes are caused chiefly by slip- 
ping along established lines of breakage in the 
outer crust of the earth. Whether it is due to 
shrinkage of the earth incased in a brittle crust, 
or is due to the principle of isostasy or shifting 
blocks, the brittle crust is broken and adjusting 
itself. The outside of the earth may be likened 
to a piece of glass which has been heated and 
intricately cracked by dipping in cold water. 


Some cracks are large and some small. The 
lines of breakage along the edges of the great 
blocks which are shifting most relative to each 


other are not single lines but complex zones of 
breakage. 


Where these are widest the shocks, are apt to 


be less severe and less frequent in the same 
center. 


This is the condition in Southern California 
where the main fault, the San Andreas Rift, 
tuns far inland through Elizabeth Lake, Los 
Angeles County Park, Lone Pine Canyon, Cajon 
Pass, Beaumont Pass, and into Mexico near 
Yuma. Major branches run off from Cajon Pass 
vicinity through San Jacinto, El Centro, and into 
Mexico near Calexico. 


Another runs west along the face of the San 
Bernardino Mountains through Monrovia, La 
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Canada, Santa Susana Pass, and into the ocean 
near Oxnard. The Elsinore fault runs southeast 
from this. Minor branches run along the south 
face of the Santa Monica Mountains, from the 
north of the Baldwin and .Palos Verdes Hills 
southeastward near Capistrano and branching 
down the coast and southeastward inland. 

The recent Long Beach quake seems to have 
been an unusually severe shift on this fault. 
Between these branches are all manner of small 
breaks forming a complete network. This condi- 
tion exists throughout the whole surface of the 
earth although adjustments are more frequent 
around. the edges of the basin of the Pacific 
Ocean not following very closely the actual 
shore line, and along a line running westward 
through southern Asia and Europe. Earth- 
quakes, however, come in all other sections at 
longer intervals of time. 

Thus earthquakes, although disastrous in 
many cases, are not very dangerous by compari- 
son, are more dangerous in downtown city areas 
than elsewhere, occur everywhere even in severe 
form but somewhat more frequently in some 
places than in others, are most apt to recur 
where the rocks are already broken by large 
faults, are very interesting and worthy of study. 

In California our glorious mountains are 
forming and growing usually by gentle move- 
ments impreceptible except to instruments but 
sometimes locally as recently damaging slips 
occur. 


E must build such structures as those we 
W... now standing unharmed in areas of 
intense quakes. And, if you live long on the 
borders of the Pacific Ocean you will feel numer- 
ous earthquakes which experience is likely to 
be shared by those in other sections at much 
less frequent intervals. You will derive interest, 
allay fear, and perhaps advance scientific knowl- 
edge if you will carefully observe the tremors 
which you may be privileged to feel, their dura- 
tion, type, intensity, and effects. 

ee 


The Crisis in Education 


VERY vivid indication of the present crisis 

in education is contained in a letter just 
received by D. Appleton and Company, the book 
publishers. 

The letter is from a high-school teacher and 
reads as follows: 

“I like the book (‘Living in Our Homes’ in 
the new Friend and Shultz ‘Junior Home Eco- 
nomics’ series) very much—so much that I want 
to buy a set to use in the seventh and eighth 
grade classes. I wish to have a dozen of these 
books sent C. O. D. to me. I understand the 
price to be $1.10. I am paying for these books 
‘myself because there is no possibility of the 
school board doing so this year.” 
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The Happy Taxpayer 
I. B. Bati, Willard Junior High School, Berkeley 


“There are soldiers who are happy in exposing 
their lives for a country; there are men who are 
happy in offering their hard-earned fortune for a 
cause; there are fathers who are happy in their 
self-denial for the sake of a son’s education; there 
are mothers who are happy in the very suffering 
that makes other life possible. And there are citi- 
zens even now living in America who are happy 
in paying taxes for a common good higher than 
their own.” 


HUS wrote John H. Finley in 1916, while 
endiaes of the University of the State of 
New York. One may wonder what he would 
write in 1933, functioning as he does as associate 
editor of the New York Times. Perhaps he could 
still declare: 


“If we could see our taxes touching with a 
healing hand the sick, or the eyes of the blind, or 
the ears of the deaf, or touching with illuminating 
hope those who sit in despair, if we could but see 
taxes transforming, protecting, teaching, carrying 
the community to a greater service than all who 
pay them could give if they labored individually, 
we should pay taxes as gladly as we labor and 
suffer for those who are dearest to us.” 

But when Mr. Finley in 1916 suggested the 
organization of local societies of “The Happy 
Taxpayer” he also proposed the motto, “Equal- 
ity, economy and exaltation.” And the purpose 
of the society: “millions for making the people 
of the state happier, better, but not one dollar 
for avoidable incompetence or sloth or dishon- 
esty in public service.” 

In answer to these high declarations the editor 
of the New York Sun at that time intimated that 
three conditions were necessary to give this 
imagined person, “The Happy Taxpayer,” an 
almost real existence; 
that the taxes should be 
equal, should be econom- 
ically spent for the public 
good, and above all should 
be low. 

To which the genial 
Finley retorted: “I agree 
to the first two incarnat- 
ing qualities, but I think 
the three words, potent to 
transform the mythical 
happy taxpayer into a 
happy human citizen are 
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Making lantern-slides for 
visual education 
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equality, economy, and exaltation or glorification, 

“And towards this glorification or exaltation 
he would show, for example, how the public tax 
had been converted into the training of a boy, 
of the East Side of New York, named Goethals, 
who would build the Panama Canal. 

“He would show how taxes had been trans- 
muted into the skill of a certain doctor who had 
saved thousands of lives and of a brother who 
organized the Weather Bureau. He would show 
how taxes had taken an Italian boy, trained him 
and then sent him to Cuba to expose his life in 
discovering how the yellow fever germ is carried.” 

But one cannot but wonder whether the com- 
monly assumed over-burdened taxpayer may not 
after all find himself other sources of satisfac- 
tion than this proposed exaltation, even granting 
glorification its mighty potencies. 

For instance, take the satisfaction that comes 
from comparing value received from the tax dol- 
lars with other consumer dollars. 

AM a home owner and I pay a tax of $150. 

For that modest amount I am given the pro- 
tection of a motorized fire department, a trained 
and fearless police department and a system of 
courts to protect me in my rights. 

I possess a free public library and many lovely 
parks and clean paved city streets. I may send 
my children to excellent public schools, with 
free books, school supplies and equipment of 
many kinds, and medical inspection,— 

A service for which private schools would 
charge me more than my entire tax bill. 

I have experts on the watch to guard me and 
my children against infections, to quarantine 
for contagious diseases, to inspect the dairies 
that make my butter and bottle my milk, the 
slaughter-houses and butchers that sell me meat, 
the growers and traders who handle and sell me 
fruits, vegetables and other food-stuffs. 

I have not only city government but county 
government which records the deed to my home 
and secures me as a prop- 
erty -owner; which pro- 
tects me with an alert 
county attorney’s office, a 
sheriff’s force; and in 
countless ways carries on 
for me a multitude of 
benefactions—the county 
hospitals, the poor farms 
and the relief of indigents. 

I have moreover a wa- 
ter-system that taps the 
chilly snow - fed streams 
and brings their gracious 
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flow, pure and cool, to my home ready to use 
as I wish. 


But yet greater reasons have I for being the 
Happy Taxpayer. I have my state government 
with its thousands of service ramifications,— 
state inspections for health, for honest banking 
and saving institutions and public service com- 
panies, kindly care of blind and deaf and dumb, 
for colleges and universities and numberless 
services that administer to my safety, security 
and well being on every hand. 


All this I have for my annual tax payment of 
$150, $12.50 a month. Right gladly do I join the 
Society of the Happy Taxpayer, for any other 
like expenditure I make is extravagance in over- 
burdened taxpayer? Not I. If I am over-burdened 
it is not my tax payment that is to blame. Per- 
haps it is unprudent outlays—“to keep up with 
the Joneses”’—for that car that takes several 
times $12 a month, for that extra fine furniture, 
that summer fun, those extra clothes, those other 
instalment purchases. 


Why Cheat Myself? 


But unless I stop to think a bit when I get 
the tax notice, I may lose the exaltation of “The 
Happy Taxpayer” and be fooled by the propa- 
ganda and the self-interest of the large taxpayer 
until I join that old brigade the “over-burdened 
taxpayer,” and blindly curtail my own best wel- 
fare—and for what? 


For a saving of only a dollar or two a month 
at most, a saving far better made from pure lux- 
uries easily within my control, the loss of which 
will not hurt me but may actually benefit in 
definite ways. 


And so I am resolved to be now and forever 
an exalted “Happy Taxpayer,” always seeking 
economy and equality, but always happy. 


* * * 


Lecture on Child Labor 


HE National Child Labor Committee has 
prepared a lecture on child labor illustrated 
by forty lantern slides, suitable for presentation 
before church groups, women’s clubs, and high 
school and college students. The lecture and 
slides will be loaned for $2.00 and return postage. 


In applying for the lecture and slides, kindly 
state the exact date on which they are to be 
used and the address to which they are to be 


sent. National Child Labor Committee, 419% 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Spendthrift 


Haze, H. FREEMAN 
Dana Street School, Mountain View 


Wen Lincoln ran for Congressman 
In eighteen forty-six, 
His neighbors feared that with no funds 
He might be in a fix. 


And so they passed the hat around; 
Then, cheering him anew, 
And giving him two 
hundred-dollar 
Bills, they said, 
“Adieu!” 


Two hundred dollars 
in our day 
Would not be very 
much 
With which to travel 
’round the state, 
Do politics, and such. 


But times were very 
different then, 
And Abe’s demands were few. 
On his return he told the folks, 
“T now return to you 


“The money that you gave to me. 
I trust there’s no offense. 

My horse and I were housed and fed 
By friends, at no expense. 


“I bought some cider for a treat.” 
You should have heard them holler 
When Abe confessed that he had spent 
Three quarters of a dollar! 


Written from a supposedly true incident found 
in Garrett Newkirk’s “Lincoln Lessons For 
Today.” 


* * * 


Eugene J. Coltrane, special representative of 
the national committee on Education by Radio, 
may be addressed at the general headquarters 
of the committee, 1201 16th street, Washington, 
a ¢ 


Tracy F. Tyler is secretary of the committee. 
Armstrong Perry is director of the service bu- 
reau, address, Room 997 National Press building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee has issued a 16-page booklet 


giving a detailed, concise account of its work 
and activities. 
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A Museum Project 


ALFRED J. ROWAN 
Watsonville Union High School 


HE idea of the civic project described in 
"TD ais article evolved gradually from the in- 
sistent belief that the students interest in his 
school work must come first if best results are 
to be obtained. 

It is an established fact that when the interest 
of the student lags, failures result and failures 
cost money. It is also imperative today, as never 
before, that community interest in our school 
work should be strengthened and not antagonized. 

Too many notices of failures sent home dur- 
ing these days of doubt and anxiety may cause 
no good return. The home life of many students 
as reflected in the classrooms of today is one of 
dead interest. 

As a result of this unfortunate condition, we 
teachers must attempt to retrieve the lapsing 
interest. 

With the above thought in mind, steps were 
taken to obtain this interest in three sections of 
citizenship, although the subject might just as 
well have been any other in the social science 
group. 

The students were asked to bring to class for 
the purpose of discussion, anything that might be 
of historical value. 


The response was immediate and enthusiasm 
for the idea was assured, especially after one 


The Horse Fair by Bonheur, a picture beloved by children 
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student brought in a large “six-shooter” bearing 
five notches on the handle in mute testimony of 
its use during the Indian fighting days on the 
frontier. 


Before long so many articles were handed in 
that four glass cases had to be resurrected from 
about the school in order to hold them. The 
articles, of course, remained in the cases tempor- 
arily and were constantly being replaced by new 
objects, hence the term “revolving museum” was 
used. With each succeeding articles brought in, 
interest increased. In all, about 300 objects 
were placed in the cases during the period of 
the project. 

For the purpose of illustration, a few of the 
outstanding articles collected were as follows: 
dishes and utensils used at a banquet given in 
George Washington’s honor by General Ebenezer 
and Mrs. Mary Matoon of Revolutionary War 
days; original newspaper incased in glass frame 
telling about the death and burial of George 
Washington; dishes used by Captain James 
Cook, discoverer of the Hawaiian Islands; very 
old books, documents and newspapers yellowed 
with age; relics from all the wars which the 
United States engaged in from the Revolution- 
ary War to the World War and numerous other 
articles gathered from foreign countries through- 
out the world. 

The history of the outstanding articles was 
published by the local paper and this served to 
focus community interest on our school work. 
In due time an exhibit of all the outstanding 

articles of the museum was 
arranged for. A large attrac- 
tive window in the business 
section of the city was ob- 
tained. The articles were dis- 
played. The name of each 
article and a few lines tell- 
ing its history were typed on 
small white cards. These 
cards were placed before the 
objects displayed in the win- 
dow. Another story telling 
of the exhibit was written by 
the local newspaper reporter 
and this helped to create a 
community interest in the 
exhibit. 


The student interest created 
by the revolving museum, 
exhibit, and newspaper 
stories, served as a virtual 
inspiration when it came to 
starting that part of the 
project dealing with current 
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events. The students were asked to hunt in 
the newspapers and magazines for current items 
of unusual interest in the social, scientific, 
political, governmental and diplomatic life of 
the entire world. These were pasted on a uni- 
form sized paper by the students and the im- 
portance of the clipping or picture explained. 


Museum Motivates Work 


The interest inspired by the museum caused 
the students to work with unusual enthusiasm. 
This enthusiasm was further manifested when 
the student found that he was often able to 
find items associated with articles similar to 


those in his own museum. In brief, the museum 
furnished the inspiration for the clippings. 


IX plastic boards each measuring four feet 

square were attached to the walls in the 
back of the room. Every week a new set of 
the neatest and most outstanding clippings and 
pictures were assembled on the boards. 


For example, a separate board was usually 
devoted to each of the following: science, his- 
tory, government, politics, miscellaneous news 
and graphic pictures concerning events happen- 
ing all over the world. 


Students kept the boards up to date and the 
enthusiasm for the work was so pronounced 
that as many as 500 neatly arranged items 
were handed in by single individuals in 
months time. 


one 


Not only was competition 
produced by this method, but 
the practice sharpened the 
eye of the student for world 
affairs and gave him.a vista 
of what is going on in the 
world. 


In conclusion, it may be 
said that the project achieved 
its purpose. Interest was 
stimulated not only among 
students in the classes in- 
volved in the project, but 
among other students in the 
school. 


Failures were eliminated 
entirely in the three citizen- 
ship classes used in the proj- 
ect, thus saving money. 
Finally, community interest 
was directed toward our 
school in a friendly way. 
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Victor Harmonica Band 


Mrs. DorotHy GREENE, Director of Music 
Victor School, San Joaquin County 


F you wish to arouse the interest of your 

pupils in music organize a Harmonica Band. 
Soon your school house and play ground will 
fairly rock with melody and rhythm. 


Favorite old tunes as Auld Lang Syne and 
Dixie Land, cowboy songs, popular tunes, bits 
from old classics, and even strains from opera, 
will wend their way into the hearts of the young 
players. 


Victor School has a band of 42 members taken 
from grades two to eight. This band has made 
its appearance in charity benefit programs, farm 
bureau meetings, has broadcast from a local 
radio station and has brought great pleasure to 
parents in numerous school affairs. 


Theater and School, a dramatic manual by 
Samuel J. Hume and Lois Foster, is published by 
Samuel French (811 West 7th Street, Los An- 
geles); 425 pages, price $3.50. The authors are 
widely known as competent craftsmen and 
artists. 


This handbook is simple, useful and illuminat- 
ing. Increasingly, Theater and School are be- 
coming inter-related as the social implications 
of the modern educational program are more 
manifest. 


The modern primary room has many pictures of animals 
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A Hot Lunch in a Rural School 


Mrs. Estetta MAssENGE, Principal, Nees Colony School, Clovis, Fresno County 


CATTERED rural homes in the Nees 

Colony school district, Fresno county, 

made it necessary for about 90% of the 
children to carry their lunches. Upon the open- 
ing of school in September, 1930, the pupils of 
the school were weighed and measured after 
which comparisons were made with the records 
of the preceding year. 


A few pupils were discovered who had not 
gained in weight during the previous year and 
showed little improvement during the summer 
vacation. Many children showed greater gain 
over the summer months than during the pre- 
vious ten school months. With the desire to 
help these who were underweight and continue 
the growth of the rest of the boys and girls the 
hot lunch was initiated. 

The teachers realizing that every precaution 
should be taken to avoid embarrassment of 
pupils of less fortunate means, enlisted the aid 
of the Eighth Grade. These children were eager 
to assist. Each day they moved from one group 
to another silently observing the lunches the 
children were eating. It was soon discovered 
that “Old Man Depression” had worked his way 
into the midst of this community. The participa- 
tion of the Eighth Grade in the solution of this 


The good school teaches Reverence 


problem carried them with enthusiasm into the 
organization of a club. They chose two very 
reliable Seventh Graders, and invited them to 
join in their new work. They decided upon a 
name, “The Energetic Eight.” 

The Fresno County Health Department came 
to their assistance by providing (through the 
American Legion Women’s Post) three cots, 
mattresses, and blankets for the rest period. 

The next problem confronting the group was 
equipping the lunch room. There being no other 
source of aid, the Energetic Eight took full 
responsibility. The children went from home 
to home selling a year’s subscription to the 
school paper for 10 cents. Many extra dimes 
were collected upon explanation of a worthy 
cause. 

A “small fortune” of approximately $3.50 was 
accumulated by this means. A request for a 
donation of an oil stove brought many responses, 
and one was selected because of its adequate 
size and oven. 

Mr. Kress was visited and the following 


articles purchased: 
1 dish pan 
1 dish mop 
12 dish towels 
6 dozen tin cups 


6 dozen spoons 
1 bucket 
12 yards oilcloth 


Loyal patrons donated the 
following equipment: 

1 three-burner oil stove 

1 large cooking fork 

1 large spoon 

lcan opener 

1 eggbeater 

1 tea kettle 

1 cream pitcher 

1 aluminum cooker 

1 large baking pan 

12 pie tins 

6 dish towels 

36 boxes powdered soap 

With this equipment on 
hand, the big day was close 
at hand when the first meal 


would be served. 


A schedule was made, 
designating each member of 
the Energetic Eight respon- 
sible for one day in turn. He 
was allowed to choose his 
own helpers but did not call 
ypon the same helpers too 
often. This plan did not work 
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a hardship upon any one child or cause a 
deficiency in his school subjects. Upon the sug- 
gestion of the Deputy Superintendent, a record 
of the project was kept by the children. 


HE cafeteria style of serving seemed to 

meet the needs of the group so this was the 
final plan. At the suggestion of the teacher, the 
dishes were washed in the same manner. A dish 
mop was used which kept the children’s hands 
out of the hot soapy water. 


A pan of hot water was used to sterilize the 
dishes after they were washed, each child being 
responsible for his own utensils. The cook for 
the day was responsible for the cooking dishes, 
cleaning of the kitchen, and cleaning of the 
tables. 


The kind of food to serve and the amount to 
charge was perhaps the greatest problem of the 
whole project. The teacher volunteered sugges- 
tions for the first week in order to give ideas as 
to what might be served for 2 cents, which the 
children decided was a fair price. The day pre- 
ceding on which he was to be in charge of the 
kitchen, the pupil reported the menu he desired 
to serve. If no one reported, the teacher 


assumed this responsibility and supplied the 
menu herself. 


Many interesting results were noted, for ex- 
ample there were only seven calls for the hot 
dish on the day the teacher supplied spinach 
soup. Milk was easily obtained from a dairy in 
the district. It was bought 
in gallon lots and delivered 
to the school. 


A room not in use pro- 
vided space in which to cook 
and serve the lunch. Several 
tables used for other school 
purposes did very well for 
lunch tables. Wrapping pa- 
per was used at first for 
covering. Flowers, autumn 
leaves, and pine branches did 


very well for table decora- 
tions. 


The washing of the dish 
towels was another problem. 
Not wishing to burden the 
children or the parents un- 
duly, the teacher decided to 
take this responsibility her- 
self, 

After the first meal was 
served, the enthusiasm of all 
the pupils was far beyond 
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the expectations of the Energetic Eight and 
their teachers. This continued throughout the 
year and carried over into the following year. 


Menu 


Number 
Served 
Feb. 31 
Feb. 36 
Feb. 32 
Feb. 30 
Feb. 32 
Feb. 31 
Feb. 44 
Feb.10 42 
Feb.11 35 
Feb.12 33 
Feb.15 30 
Feb. 16 33 


Date 
Mon. 
Tues, 
Wed, 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Tues, 


Menu 


Rice and milk 
Baked beans and chocolate 
Vegetable soup and milk 
Baked macaroni, chocolate 
Baked salmon and milk 
Beans and milk 
Escalloped potatoes, milk 
Baked macaroni and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Spanish rice and milk 
Beans and milk 
Beans, escalloped potatoes 
and milk 
Shelled macaroni and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Cookies, custard and milk 
Chocolate and milk 
Vegetable soup and milk 
Macaroni and cheese-milk 
Vegetable soup and milk 
Noodle soup and milk 
Spinach and milk 


Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Tues, 
Wed, 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 


Feb.17 31 
Feb.18 30 
Feb.19 29 
Feb. 22 35 
Feb. 23 34 
Feb. 24 29 
Feb. 25 30 
Feb. 26 31 
Feb. 29 7 


E did not purpose to serve a whole meal 
but to supplement lunches brought from 
home with one hot dish. No child was allowed 
to sit without lunch. -If he did not have lunch a 
serving was brought to him without comment. 


Neither was he required to pay for it. Some 


The first balloon was prophetic of the present dawning era of Aviation 
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days as many as eight free servings would be 
given where the lunch did not seem adequate. 
No child’s pride was injured by the comments 
of his playmates. They were sufficiently trained 
in citizenship to avoid offense of the less for- 
tunate. A spirit of thoughtfulness and kindness 
prevailed among the group from the youngest to 
the oldest. 

This project carried over into every school 
subject. Many health posters were made, stories 
written, ways of living in other lands studied, 
history of the control of disease through health 
lessons, spelling, table manners were cultivated, 
speech courtesies, a thoughtfulness for others, 
and many other advantages were gained. During 
Educational Week an exhibit was prepared. 
Samples of cooked foods were on display in the 
Health Booth. 

Early in the year a garden was planted which 
gave the children another responsibility. Often 
during the year, radishes, onions, beets, and car- 
rots found their way into the kettle or to the 
table. A great deal of fun was provided on the 
day the onions were served when an interested 
college professor dropped in for lunch. He saved 
the day by partaking of the onions himself, 
much to the relief and merriment of the children. 

It is almost impossible to measure the results 
of this self-supporting project but many hungry 
mouths were fed, attendance and general health 
improved. When the increase in weight and 
height had been tabulated in the spring, the 
children were delighted to find that 358 pounds 
avoirdupois had been acquired in less than six 
months, at an average of over seven pounds per 
pupil. Better still, oné underweight girl had 
gained 12 pounds and another 9. 


O prove its popularity for continuation for 

another year, a questionnaire was sent out 
to the 28 families in the district asking if they 
favored the hot lunch. Twenty returned all with 
the answer “yes” and an encouraging remark as 
to its value last year to their particular families. 
From the remaining eight families no answers 
were received. 

If this article in any way proves a help to 
those who earnestly desire to carry out this 
same project, it will have more than answered 
its purpose. : 

cm * - 

Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp is 
the.summer session of the department of physical 
education there. Rosalind Cassidy is director and 
is assisted by a large staff. The dates are June 
24 to July 22. Many courses are offered ranging 
from archery to tennis. 

The Mills College camp has made a national 
reputation and is recognized as one of America’s 
finest training camps. 
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School Ad Truck 


Z Oroville 
Editor, Sierra Educational News 
Dear Sir: 


UR so-called “Truck Ad” is shown in the 

accompanying picture. We are using the 
truck to advertise athletic events, school plays 
and other events. 


We have found in the short time the “Truck 
Ad” has been in use, during basketball season, 
that attendance at the games has increased ma- 
terially. The truck is sent around the city with a 
driver, accompanied by a bugler from one of our 
cadet companies. 

The sign has two sides 8 by 10 built up of 
2% plywood panels, each of which is 8 by 4 
feet in size, placed side by side on a frame. The 
letters are jig-sawed out of quarter-inch ply- 
wood, painted black and fastened to the white 
background with brads, to spell whatever is 
wished. Those words or combinations which are 
used often are painted on a plywood strip which 
is then bradded to the sign in the proper posi- 
tion. 

The entire unit can be lifted off the truck 
whén not in use, so that the truck may serve 
other purposes. 


W. P. Watts 
Shop Instructor 
Oroville Union High School 
x * * 


R. D. Case, city superintendent of schools, 
Salinas, has kindly brought to our attention a 
five-page mimeographed statement concerning 
the Platoon School Library at Salinas, by two 
library teachers, Lucy Evans and Mary Lee. 

This illuminating and detailed explanation of 
the library’ program in a platoon school is too 
long for publigation but we recommend it to all 
school librarians and administrators of platoon 


schools. 
* * 7 


Twenty thousand schools in Germany have 
now installed wireless apparatus. The total 
number of hearers is estimated at 65,000 teachers 
and 2,500,000 pupils. 
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Awakening of Spring 
A Pageant 


JOSEPHINE E. FRANK 
Burnett School, San Francisco 








Characters in the Play 


Spirit of Spring Lilae 
Mother Nature Clover 
Pinkle Tink (Frog) Tree 






Peter Pan Bluebird 
Tulip Baby Blue Eyes 
California Poppy Peach Blossom 
Pansy Butterfly 
Violet 

Time: An afternoon in April. 





Place: A garden. 

Setting: Plants and flowers on stage, or a 
trellis covered with flowers. 

Properties: Costumes of paper with flowers 
of colored paper cut out and mounted on them. 
Butterflies wings and Bluebirds wings of card- 
board pinned on child’s shoulders. Frog costume 
of paper with frog painted on it. Spirit of Spring 
dances and scatters flowers from a basket. 










The following song was written by the author. The music is 
from Greig’s “‘Morning."’ 


The Awakening of Spring 






Bau Mother Nature from your winters 
sleep 

And o’er your children watch do keep. 

Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Awake blossoms fair of form and of face. 

Of cold wintry days there’s not even a trace. 

Spring is here! Spring is here! 








Awake birds in trees and to us do sing 
For much happiness to us do you bring. 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Awake butterflies and flutter on high 
You look so pretty as upward you fly. 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 









Awake Pinkle Tink you dear little frog 
And hoppety hop jump out of your bog! 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 






Spirit of Spring 
Winter is over. Springtime is here— 
And all the world is full of cheer. 
See my gay flowered dress 
I wear it in Spring for it is my best. 









Mother Nature 


Would you like to hear 
the story of the seed 

And how Mother Nature 
its wants doth feed? 

When it’s a baby she 
puts it into its cradle 
to rest 

For she knows that for 
babes care and 
warmth are best. 

The sunshine and rain 

help it you know 
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And with God’s loving care, strong 
will it grow. 

The seed sends into the earth thread- 
like roots 

Then up from the earth 
forth green shoots. 


it sends 


Later it has buds, pretty blossoms 
and fruit. 

For this little seed tries quite hard 
to suit. 


Pinkle Tink (a baby frog) 


A queer name is Pinkle Tink. 

It makes you wonder, it makes you 
think, 

They gave me a funny name 

But it’s not my fault, I’m not to 
blame. 

I’ve been a dreadful sleepy-head 

But now Spring’s come I’ll hop out of my bed. 


Tulip 
With the first breath of Spring 
My buds open wide. 
Behold a warm rich color inside. 
Yellow tulips and tulips red 
Greet you from our flower bed. 


California Poppy 
In California I reign supreme 
For I am California’s flower queen. 
Wearing such a lovely crown of gold 
I tell the sweetest story ever told. 
My kingdom is the Golden State. 
I rule in the Springtime early and late. 
Without pomp or pageantry I hold sway 
All through the lovely glad Spring day. 


Pansy 
See our bright little faces. 
We frown or we smile 
But we bring to the garden 
All that’s worthwhile. 


Violet 
A modest violet am I so they say 
But I am the symbol of joyous spring days. 


Lilac 


See my lilac colored dress, 
Lilac and white becomes me the best. 


Clover 
“One leaf is for faith and one is for hope 
And one is for love you know 
But God put an extra 
one in for luck, 


If you'll search you'll 
find where I grow.” 
Tree 
“TI think that I shall 
never see 
A poem lovelier than a 
tree.” 
This was said about a 


tree, 
The poet meant in the 
Spring you see. 
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Peach Blossoms 
Our blossoms are a dainty pink, 


When you see us it makes you think, 

For thought we're blossoms pretty 
and sweet, 

Soon we'll be good fruit to eat. 


Pan 
I'm only a wee piper man 
They call me by the name of Pan. 
I play my pipe on the hillside steep 
Day by day, as I watch my sheep. 


Bee 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, ’'m a busy bee 
From hard work I’ll ne’er be free 
Gathering choice honey from flowers sweet 
So that you'll have good honey to eat. 


Blue-bird 
Winged with happiness am I 
As I. fly toward the sky 
In these glorious months of Spring 
Rejoice with me as I sing. 


Butterfly 


I’m tired of being shut up in a winter cradle to 
rest 


So now I am happy I can fly, for I like action 
best. 


With gay-colored wings I fly here and there 
I am very happy for I haven't a care. 


Spirit of Spring 
Each season casts its own spell 
For this do I know very well. 
Let us rejoice as the seasons come and go 
And enrich our lives as seeds of love we sow. 


And though it may be winter dreary and sad 

In our hearts its Springtime sunny and glad 

Or, perchance, ‘tis autumn with leaves yellow 
and sere 

But what care we, when our hearts are full of 
cheer. 


Good-by dear friends one and all. 

Next year I’ll come to answer Nature’s call. 
Be happy, my dears, though I say good-by 
For I'll see you all in the sweet bye and bye. 


Music as a Core Subject 


LrEonA BRADFORD 
Kings County Music Supervisor, Hanford 


N the lower grades, we make reading the core 

subject of the curriculum. We do this be- 
cause language is the heart of our civilization. 
We have to express ourselves to each other, and 
we must have a language in order to do so. 
Much of our expression is done in written lan- 
guage, therefore our children must know how to 
read what is written. 

I might ask the question, “What is music?” 
and, after all is said and done, we come to the 
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realization that music is a language. Not the 
language of one country, but a universal lan- 
guage. It is the language of the human soul: 
an expression of human emotions; an outpour- 
ings of the feelings of the world. The soul of 
man is that part of him that is eternal, the life, 
the real man. Is not the language of. the soul 
the great subject, the one that every child should 
know and understand? Is it not the language 
that he should know how to use, and how to 
read? 


The Universal Language 


In our own language, do we feel that only 
those children who are to become great writers, 
orators, or statesmen, should make a study of 
the language; of how to use it well; or how to 
read it? We do not. Rather do we feel that 
every citizen should have the ability to read and 
write the language of the country in which he 
lives, so he can express his own opinions and 
understand those of others. 


If this is true of the spoken language, how 
much more true it should be of the universal 
language of the soul; the expression of the feel- 
ings of the people of the world. 


Suppose we are studying the folk - songs of 
a certain country in our music period: the 
geography lesson can center also on that par- 
ticular country and its people. We can study the 
history of the people and better understand their 
folk-music. The drawing period might center 
about the particular musical instruments used 
in said country, or around pictures of the coun- 
try or moods of music. The manual training 
hour might well be spent in fashioning simple 
instruments that could be used in lessons in 
rhythm in a study of instruments in general. 
The language period could be spent in discus- 
sion of the folk-music or in writing a composi- 
tion about folk-music or other music of the 
particular country. Many science lessons might 
center around the reasons for long or short 
strings on stringed instruments, the different 
lengths of the tubes in horns, or experimentation 
with sounds, etc. The spelling lesson could take 
in words connected with the folk-songs and the 
country. The mathematics could be used in the 
measuring of materials for the making of the 
instruments, the amount of materials to be used, 
the cost of the materials, the time required to 
make certain parts. 


The appreciation or listening lessons are often 
used as the central theme for integrating the 
subject matter. Such musical subjects as the 
“Peer Gynt Suite” are studied first by listening 
to the music as a whole, then the story of the 
music is told and absorbed by the children as the 
music is played again. The story is used for 
dramatization; the mental pictures, of the char- 
acters, are drawn as an art lesson. 
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Making Relief Maps 


ELIEVING that actual classroom experi- 

ences are of use, I am submitting my for- 
mula for making relief maps. We have used 
many of the commonly-known combinations, but 
not being entirely satisfied with them, for vari- 
ous reasons, we experimented until we succeeded 
with a combination of glue-sizing and sawdust, 
which proves to be light and durable, and rea- 
sonably inexpensive, as well as very easily 
prepared. 


The glue-sizing should be prepared according 
to directions on packages, and mixed with the 
sawdust until it is of the consistency of thick 
corn-meal mush. The heat required to dissolve 
the glue in boiling water is all the heat required. 
We figure that 5 cents worth of sizing will mix 
ample material for a relief map the size of a 
black-board stencil. (We made 12 maps last 
year, and estimated the average cost.) I think 
it could be done for even less than 5 cents. 


Old rulers, or any smooth sticks, 
can be used to mix the glue and saw- 
dust, and also for spreading it on the 
surface of the boards in making the 
maps. It is not necessary to touch the 
mixture with the fingers, and a 
rougher, more natural-looking sur- 
face can be secured by handling en- 
tirely with sticks. Sifting is not neces- 
sary. Even small splinters can be 
taken care of underneath the moun- 
tainous areas. We dried our maps 
thoroughly, then shellacked them, 
dried them again, then painted them 
with oil-paints. They are very firm, 
and will bear rough usage in being 
shipped. They are proof against damp 
weather, which is an advantage over 
any mixtures containing salt. 


After talking with Mr. Baisden and 
Mr. Overturf of Sacramento, I believe 
that kalsomine would answer the pur- 
pose very well for coloring, and would 
be much cheaper than the oil paints. 

For the foundation-boards, boards 
of three-ply material are probably the 
most durable, although wall-board, or 
even the material used for paper cor- 
tugated shipping-boxes will answer 
admirably, if the edges are covered 
with paper tape. A smooth, firm sur- 
face is all that is needed. 

Some of our maps were carried out 
of here on mule-back last spring, some 
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to Yreka, and others to the San Jose Teachers 
College Summer School. All reached their desti- 
nation in perfect condition. 


Some of our people are talking of decorating 
book-ends, glove-boxes, etc., with it for presents. 


Yours truly, 
Miss Myrtte A. CoENn 


Sawyers Bar, Box 7, Siskiyou County 


Stumpy, by Frank F. Linderman, is a delight- 
ful nature story of a chipmunk. Mr. Linderman 
has lived in the wilds of Montana since boyhood. 
He is nationally known as the author of Amer- 
ican, the life story of a great Indian; Red 
Mother, the life story of a medicine woman of 
the Crows: Old Man Coyote, a book of Crow 
Legends; Morning Light; and others. 


Stumpy is for boys and girls between 6 and 10 
years of age. The John Day Company are the 
publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City; 
price $2.00. 


Man's early schooling was with plants and animals 
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A California Child Poet 


HILDHOOD FANTASIES” is a new 

book of poems which bids for attention for 
two reasons. One of these is the charm of the 
verses contained in the volume, and the second 
that the authoress is a California child only 12 
years of age. 

Francella Maurine Ericson, who has written 
these poems, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emanuel E. Ericson of Santa Barbara, where 
Mr. Ericson is a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College. 

The book is 5% by 8% inches in size and con- 
tains 58 pages. It is bound in orchid-colored 
cloth, with a special 
design typifying the 
contents printed in 
gold. A jacket upon 
which are repeated 
many of the illustra- 
tions from the book 
adds attractiveness to 
the volume. 

A large number of 
unique pen-and-ink 
illustrations add em- 
phasis to the poems 
and interest -to the 
make-up of the book. 

The book is published by the Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
the price is $1.25. 

All the poems in this book were made by the 
young authoress while she was between the 
ages of 7 and 12. She is not yet 13. 

Francella Ericson first began to make verses 
at the age of 3. Her first book, “Songs of Fran- 
cella,” was published when she was 7. That was 
a volume containing 54 poems. Her verses have 
appeared in national magazines and have won 
prizes in contests, while the school papers in the 
various schools where she has attended have 
had a constant supply of verse from which to 
draw. 

The poems in the book “Childhood Fantasies” 
might be classified into four kinds; (1) those 
which express experiences and adventure with 
fairies, dwarfs, birds, flowers, the ocean, and in 
the world of imagination and fancy; (2) those 
dealing with interpretation and picturization of 
nature and its phenomena; (3) poems depicting 
human relationship and characteristics, express- 
ing kindness, love, sympathy, etc.; and (4) those 
expressing reverence, wonder and awe, or seek- 
ing for satisfaction in understanding the mysteries 
which baffle both young and old. 


Francella Ericson 
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In the realm of fairy tales the poem entitled 
“By the Brook at Evening” paints a picture 
which will capture the imagination of childhood. 
An appropriate illustration adds to its appeal. 


By the Brook at Evening 
The sun is sinking in the west, 
The darkness comes along, 
The little brook is singing 
A sort of trinkly song. 


The moon is in the water, 

No, the moon is in the sky, 
While on her frog the fairy queen 
Is slowly drawing nigh. 


The boldest frog in Fairyland 
Is ridden by the queen, 

She sits there in her silver robe 
On a saddle of velvet green. 


Here come the other fairy folk 
Riding on their frogs, 

In the brook are baby horses 
Which now are polliwogs. 


The fairies dance upon the moss, 
They lightly skip and play, 
Until the dawn comes creeping 
And then they ride away. 


* * * 


In the Spring 


RosEMARY HUMMEL, Age 8 years 
Fourth Grade, Chico 


V \ HEN the birds hop and walk, 


And twitter in bird talk. 

When the sun shines in its grace, 

And the chipmunks run their race. 

When the children laugh and sing, 

That means it’s merry Spring. 

When the flowers blooming rare, 

Scent the lovely morning air. 

And the sun sends down its heat, 

With our basket full of lunch, 

Away goes the happy bunch 

To a sparkling little brook, 

In a shady pleasant nook. 

Then at many games we play, 

Till the coming close of day. 

Back to the busy town we go, 

Tho’ our feet are very slow. 

Then to our happy homes so bright, 

We each call good night, good night. 
Contributed by Dorothy Tripp, Teacher. 
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Inventions of Today 


A play, written by Jane Brackett, pupil in Grade 
7B, Pacific Grove Grammar School, following a 
geography. lesson by Miss Ila Owen, Teacher; 
and presented by the 7B class at a P.-T. A. meet- 
ing. 


Scene I 


Transportation on Earth, by Water, and in the 
Air come on the stage arguing. 


Transportation on Earth—Well, I don’t like to 
brag, but if there were no trains or cars, what 
would people do when they wanted to go on a 
vacation,—or even down-town? 


Transportation by Sea—They have legs to 
walk down-town and they can always have a 
lovely vacation on a boat. 


Transportation in the Air—You mean they 
can always have a pleasure trip in an air-craft. 


Transportation on Earth—Well, my trains 
certainly carry a lot of freight. 


Transportation by Sea—How about my ships, 
—how would we trade with the other continents 
if it weren’t for my ships? 

Transportation in the Air—By air. 


Transportation by Sea—Well, I can’t waste 
any more time talking to you, I have big busi- 
ness to attend to, so long. (Transportation by 
Sea leaves and Electricity comes on the stage.) 


Electricity—Hello boys! How are you this fine 
day? (Electricity struts around.) 


Transportation in the Air, and Transportation 
on Earth both say,—Fine! Thanks. 


Electricity—Ho hum — boys— what do you 
think the world would do without me? 
Transportation in the Air — A 


lot. Now consider me, I—(Elec- 
tricity interrupts) 


Electricity—I can do plenty of 
things you can’t do. 


Transportation on Earth—For 
instance? 


Electricity—Electrocute you. 
Transportation on Earth— 
Come on, brother, we better be 


going. (Transportation on Earth 


pulls Transportation in the Air 
out.) 


(Electricity struts around as if 
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he owned the 
comes in.) 


whole world, when Power 


Power—Well if it isn’t my old friend Elec- 
tricity. (They shake hands.) 


Electricity—I was just talking to Transpor- 
tation in the Air and Transportation on Earth, 


and I was asking them what the world would 
do without me. 


Power—Do you know, Electricity, I don’t 
think you are as great as you think you are. 


Why, don’t you know it takes Power to make 
Electricity? 


Electricity—Well, ah — er—ahem—ahem—do 
you know, I must be going. (When Electricity 
is going out Machinery comes on the stage.) 
(Machinery struts around and doesn’t speak.) 


Power—Hello! 


Machinery—Oh, hello,—I didn’t see you over 
there! Why look who is coming, it’s Trade and 
Manufacturing. 


Manufacturing—Hello, boys, what are you 
doing? 


Power—Well, seeing you two just made me 
remember that I have to go shopping this after- 
noon with my wife, and if it weren’t for you 
(pointing to Trade) to send your wares to get 
manufactured by you (pointing to Manufactur- 
ing) my wife wouldn’t buy so much. 


Trade—But don’t you see? If every one held 
on to their money there wouldn’t be any money 
circulating in the world. 


Power—Yes, I suppose so. 


(Man's Inventive Mind enters the room with 
a hearty greeting.) 


Man’s Inventive Mind—I was just on my way 
to a conference that is to be 
held. There are to be numerous 
speeches, and I am to speak on 
coal, iron, steel, electricity, and 
all of my other great discoveries. 
Would you boys like to come 
along? The public is invited. 


Manufacturing—We might as 
well go. Come on, boys. 


Man’s Inventive Mind—I think 
I will see if I know my speech. 
Come on, boys. Ladies and Gentle- 
men: (and by that time they are 
off the stage and that is 


The End 
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Need a Play—Why not 


write one? 
A Program for Music Education 


PAULINE CARLIN 
6th Grade Teacher, Wheatland 


E needed a short play to fit 

definite material, and we needed 

it within a shorter length of time 
than that necessary to order new material 
from which to choose one. It also had to 
be short and easily learned. This is the 
way we solved our problem. 

We were planning an evening of musical 
numbers but wanted something of a dif- 
ferent nature to vary the program. We had a 
number of colonial costumes from other occa- 
sions which we could use; and we had two 
groups of children, one from the primary de- 
partment and one from the upper grades, who 
had learned the minuet. 

So with the assistance of my sixth grade, I 
wrote this play, if it can be called that, which 
included both minuets as well as a song the 
primary children had learned. Incidentally, my 
sixth grade has become so interested in the idea 
of play writing that it has helped to correlate 
my social studies and English work. 

We are submitting this to show how easily 
one may weave material into a unit for presen- 
tation which is very much more interesting 
than so many “numbers” would be and also in 
the hope it may be useful to some one else. 


A Visit at Mount Vernon 


Seene—Garden at Mount Vernon. 


Occasion—25th wedding anniver- 
sary of the Washingtons. 


Characters— 

George Washington 

Martha Washington 

Nellie Custis 

George Custis 

Scene opens with Martha and 

George Washington sitting in 
porch chairs. Two children, a boy 
and a girl, and young girl of 
about fourteen are sitting on a 
bench. The children are playing 
with a ball. 


George—Martha, it has been 25 
years since I brought you here; 
does it seem long? 


Martha—No it doesn’t and yet 
it seems to me that it should, 
when I think of the many changes 
that have come in these years. 


Gerorcs 
Charles Akins 


George—Yes—it makes me sad, 
too, to think of our young friends 


EDUCATIONAL 


The cast of our play, Wheatland School 


who were with us then. How many of them gave 
their lives for this country of ours! 


George Custis (coming to George and leaning 
on his knee)—Tell me about them, Grandfather, 
tell me about the war and the soldiers—I should 
like to have been one, 


Nellie Custis (coming also)—No, I don’t want 
to hear about those poor freezing men. It makes 
me want to cry to hear those stories. 


George—Children, I think today we must be 
happy so let us not bring back memories which 
can only make us sad, 

Nellie (who is sitting)—I hear some one com- 
ing. It sounds like children’s voices. Maybe it 
is some friends coming to play with you. 

George Custis—Oh, it’s the—No, I mustn’t tell, 
it’s a surprise. (Children come in. George Custis 
and Nellie go to join them.) 

One of the group—How do you do, Mr. and 
Mrs. Washington. We have come to see you and 
wish you happiness today. 


George and Martha—Thank you. 
Nellie—We have a song for you. 


George—Fine. Stand here together and let us 
hear it. (Children sing.) 


Martha—That was a lovely sur- 
prise. 


George Custis—I wonder if they 
would dance for us. Aunt Mary 
has been teaching the minuet. 


Martha—Please do. (Another 
group of older boys and girls 
come in.) 


Girl of second group—wWe have 
come to bring you greetings and 
to wish you many years of hap- 
piness. 


George and Martha—Thank you. 

Martha—Won’t you sit down’ 
Our little friends are going to 
dance for us. 

Older boy — Yes, thank you. 
(They arrange themselves at one 
side, some sitting, others stand- 
ing.) (Children dance.) 

(Please turn to Page 63) 


MaatHa 
Jean Lyle 
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Bertha C. Prentiss 


Director of Home-making Education 


Essie L. Erriort, Head of Home Economics Department 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


NEWS 


AINING in home-making for girls from the elemen- 
tary schools through junior and senior high school, an 
affective system of cafeterias and mid-morning lunches con- 
tributing to the health of all children, and a program of com- 
munity co-operation which combines social service with 
home-making and citizenship training are features of the 
home-making education program of Berkeley public schools. 
Back of this unified educational program for Berkeley’s 
children is Bertha C. Prentiss, supervisor of home economics 
in the Berkeley public schools, who since 1917 has been 
director and co-ordinator of the program. 

The first classes in home economics were started in Ber- 
keley in the fall of 1907 with introduction of a course in 
household art in the seventh grade and a course in house- 
hold science in the eighth grade. The following year courses 


P Bertha C. Prentiss 
were opened in the high school in household science, and 


let us 


y sur- 
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nother 
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later courses in household art were added. In 
the fall of 1914 a course in “shelter” was first 
given and was planned to include “the study of 
the home as a social and economic unit; the 
place of woman as purchaser and consumer; a 
general study of types of houses; and the select- 
ing, purchasing, and making of simple fur- 
nishings.” 

Courses are now given in all of the elementary 
schools in the fifth and sixth grades, in the 
junior and senior high schools, the continuation 
school, and in the evening schools. For these 
courses a new curriculum is now in preparation 
under the direction of Miss Prentiss, which has 
as its purpose the following objectives: 

“To adjust the teaching of home-making sub- 
jects in the classroom to meet the problems and 


situations that exist in the home today, and to 


help to prepare girls to meet adequately their 
responsibilities; 


“To place emphasis on the value of definite 
knowledge concerning foods, clothing, personal 
and public health, and family relationships by 
both girls and boys; 


“To inspire such a desire for the mastery of 
the home-making subjects that interest in them 
Shall not end with the ending of their class 


work.” 

Under the direction of the supervisor of home 
economics, the noon lunch-room service was 
started in Berkeley with the establishment of a 
cafeteria at the Berkeley High School in 1914. 
During the school term of 1919-1920 a demon- 
stration of the value of hot noon-lunches in the 
elementary schools was made by the Federation 


of Parent-Teacher Associations in one elemen- 
tary building. 


At the close of the demonstration they recom- 
mended to the Berkeley Board of Education the 
establishment of hot lunches under the super- 
vision of the home economics department in 
schools needing such service. There are now 
lunch-rooms in all of the Berkeley schools, mak- 
ing twenty lunch-rooms being supervised by 
the home economics department. 

In order that all children may benefit by the 
hot noon-lunch, free morning- milk and hot 
lunches are provided for the needy children 
from a special fund which is supplied through 
the recommendation of the charity commission 
from city funds and from Community Chest 
funds and distributed by the Berkeley school 
lunch committee, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Prentiss. A close correlation is made be- 
tween the work given in the health education 
department and the home economics depart- 
ment, in nutrition instruction for healthful liv- 
ing and in food selection in the school lunch 
rooms. 


URING the period of depression the home- 

making department of the Berkeley 
schools, under the direction of Miss Prentiss, 
has carried on a program of social service 
activities designed to assist children and families 
in meeting the emergency. Features of this pro- 
gram include free lunch service provided 
through the Berkeley school lunch committee; 
clothing made in home economics classes for 
the Berkeley Christmas committee and the Red 
Cross from material furnished by the govern- 


ment; and the provision of opportunities for 
(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Australian Summer Vacation 
(Continued from Page 12) 


morrow. It is young—less than 150 years ago the 
first settlers arrived—but already its achieve- 
ments are worth-while. For those interested in 
a great clean continent, where a new white na- 
tion has been cradled, Australia provides scope 
for both the student and the pleasure-seeker. 

American tourists have discovered that in 
addition to wild life—the strange black “bush- 
men,” the kangaroos, the lovable native bears 
(koalas), laughing kookaburras, and mimicking 
lyre-birds—there is a highly civilized side to 
Australia. 

The average tourist does not pine to stalk 
the lion to his lair, to scale mountain peaks, or 
follow in the tracks of Byrd and Wilkins. He 
likes to “go places and see things,’ but he 
doesn’t want to get too far away from his bed 
with bath and all the other sophisticated things 
that money can buy. So when he thinks of new 
countries, he naturally wants to know something 
of the cities, the hotels, the railroads, the auto- 
mobile roads. 


USTRALIA claims that it can stand inves- 
A tigation under all these heads. This isn’t 
surprising, remembering that Sydney and Mel- 
bourne are both over the million population 
mark. These and the other state capitals are 
now cities, modern in architecture, but minus 
skyscrapers (a dozen stories is about the limit 
in height), with electric traction, broad streets 
and fine highways over-run by American auto- 
mobiles, shops that rival those of Paris, the- 
aters, movie palaces and hotels equal to America. 

Sightseeing and Sport 

Using the big cities as bases, the tourist can 
join in organized excursions to the national 
parks, forests of giant eucalyptus, scenic lakes and 
rivers, caves, snow sports, sheep and cattle sta- 
tions, aboriginal reservations, and the gorgeous 
surf beaches. Surf bathing is almost the national 
sport, for the water is warm and it rolls in along 
miles and miles of golden sands. 

The Australian National Travel Association, 
a community movement, is established at 114 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, and supplies 
information and itineraries. 


TEACHERS SUMMER VACATION TOUR 
Personally Conducted 


$399 eXiss AROUND THE WORLD 


Los Angeles or any city in the U. S. A. aoe to starting 
poet. Leaving San Francisco June 27, A. June 28. 
Monterey, 26,000 tons dis. Send al literature. 


D. °F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 


memser EUROPE 1933 


AND COMPLETE TRAVEL PROGRAM 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


FEATURE 1933 TOUR 
50 DAYS IN EUROPE 


DUCHESS of BEDFORD—EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN—choice of other ships or lines, 


There is NO BETTER way to go 


PRICES RIGHT! BOOK NOWI 
Arrange All Your Travel Through 


JEHIEL S$. DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
14253 GILMORE ST., VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


Motion oes taken in Europe by Mr. Davis 
shown by appointment 


$260 to 


meals, travel ii guide tri 
ical, evel in Broe, ery oe aa 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 321 Fi Ave, MewYekGn, 


Hotel Whitcomb 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Single room with bath... .~.-$2.50; $3.00; $3.50 


Double room with bath..........$4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons $7.00; $8.00 


Dining Room—Coffee Tavern 
Garage under same roof 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


Also operating 
WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL EXPENSE EUROPEAN $ 00 N. a 
TOURS, INCLUDING THE W.F. oa A. . ? 68- 
CONFERENCE IN DUBLIN . uP 

Also send for announcement of the vue RUSSIAN mits 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


61 BOYD STREET - . NEWTON, MASS. 


ERR eee 
4to7 COUNTRIES 


$199” up 
ALL EXPENSE 


Allow me to mail 


folder 


TOUR 


White Star Line 


EUROPE 


Sailing June 23 from MONTREAL 
also July 1 and 15 from NEW YORK 
BOOK WITH AUTHORIZED AGENT 
Mrs. Ella F. Beebe, 212 N. Cordova, 
Alhambra, California: “‘I have taken this 
tour—it’s absolutely true.’” 


A HUBBELL 


ToR'GINATOR OP COLLEGE TOURS] 
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HAVANA or NEW YORK 


3-IN-A-ROOM 
CAN ENJOY PRIVATE 
BATH --- AT 
MINIMUM RATES 


Only Grace Line offers you a real trip abroad en- 
route! Cruises on the four up-to-the-minute new 
“Santa” ships are delightful vacations! At sea, 
there’s everything for your comfort from outside 
staterooms with private baths, to the largest open- 
air pool on any American ship: Shore visits every- 
where and an opportunity to visit the capital cities 
in El Salvador and Guatemala. Also excursions en- 
route in Mexico, Panama and Havana. 

Remarkably low fares; 25% discount for round 
trip. No passports. Also popular Grace Cabin 
liners for even thriftier travel. Weekly sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Consult your 
travel agent or Grace Line. 


San Francisco: 2 Pine 
St.; Los Angeles: 525 
West 6th St.; also 
Seattle and Victoria. 


Protect Your Baggage 


SE gmpesties cy teachers planning extensive va- 
cation trips this summer should learn from 
their travel agents the advantages of the bag- 
gage insurance policies offered by Lewis C. 
Smith. 

The Smith policies cover all personal effects 
and baggage under practically all situations on 
a trip anywhere in the world—on land, sea or 
air. The Smith organization was founded in 1914, 
discontinued during the World War, but re- 
organized immediately following the Armistice. 

Offices are now maintained in London and 


Paris. The home office is at 24 Stone Street, New 
York City. ’ 





ty An extraordinary vacation at 
an ordinary price! 


SUMMER 


HAWAII 


NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


HH you two weeks? Then spend 5 or 6 
glorious days in Hawaii, the rest of your 
time ocean cruising on the “Mariposa,” 
“Monterey,” “Lurline” or “Malolo.” If you 
. happen to have three weeks, the extra days 
and a slight added expense, will allow you to 
explore the very heart of Hawaii—with fasci- 
nating trips by motor or inter-island steamer! 


Swift, complete service and SHARPLY REDUCED 
STEAMER FARES on premium accommodations, 
with special summer round-trip rail fares to 
California, make THIS a vacation of excep- 
tional value! 


Between June 1 and August 31 (when low 
summer fares prevail), you can visit Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, Auckland in New Zealand, Syd- 
neyand Melbourne in Australia, within forty- 
six days from California back to California, 
in the luxury of super-fine ships at a cost so 
low it will amaze you. 


Frequent sailings from the noted ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, fit any itinerary. 


*ROUND THE WORLD. A wide variety of 
Round-the-World routes via Australia at at- 
tractive new low fares. 

Booklets you should send for available at your travel 
agency or our offices: “Hawaii — Romantic — Beauti- 


jul.” “Hawaii—Inclusive itineraries.” ‘‘Vacation in 
a New Zealand and Australia.” 


MATSON LINE @ OCEANIC LINE 
215 Market St., San Francisco 730 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
213 East Broadway, San Diego 
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Chicago Convention Special 
Roy W. Coup 


EACHERS planning to go to Chicago this 

summer with the C. T. A. Special Party 
through the great Northwest will find the fol- 
lowing detailed itinerary helpful to them in mak- 
ing their plans and during the course of the 
journey. 


The trip gives every promise of being one of 
unusual educational interest as it features Glacier 
National Park and an authentic ceremonial of 
the Blackfeet Indians. 

Leave Los Angeles, Southern Pacific Train 75, 
8:30 p. m., Sunday, June 25. 

Arrive Oakland, 9:20 a. m., Monday, June 26. 

Arrive San Francisco, 9:50 a. m., Monday, June 
26. 

Day to be spent in San Francisco Bay district. 


Leave San Francisco, Southern Pacific Special 
Train, 6:20 p. m., Monday, June 26. 
Leave Oakland (16th Street), 6:51 p. m., Mon- 
day, June 26, 
Leave Berkeley, 7:00 p. m., Monday, June 26. 
Leave Sacramento, 7:40 p. m., Monday, June 26, 
Via connecting train to Davis. 


Leave Davis, 8:50 p. m., Monday, June 26. 


On awakening, snow-capped Mount Shasta can 
be viewed from the car window and is in sight 


for several hours. 


Continuing north we pass through Klamath 


Beautiful Lake McDonald, 


Falls, great lumber center, situated on the south 
end of Upper Klamath Lake. Thence by Kla- 
math Lake, along the shore of Odell Lake, cross 
over the evergreen Cascade Mountains, through 
Salt Creek Canyon to Eugene. 


The territory traversed is a land of towering 
mountain peaks, lovely lakes, giant forests and 
waterfalls. A stop is made at Eugene where 
Oregon State University is situated. From Eu- 
gene north to Portland the train runs through 
the fertile farming districts of the Willamette 
Valley. 

Arrive Portland, 3:55 p. m., Tuesday, June 27. 

Leave Portland, Spokane, Portland and Seat- 
tle Special Train, 9:30 p. m., Tuesday, June 27, 

Departure from Portland is made over the 
Scenic Columbia River route of the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway. During this trip 
Bridal Veil Falls, Multnomah Falls, Castle Rock, 
the Pillars of Pompey, the Bridge of the Gods, 
and the Cascades of the Columbia are all visible 
from the car window. 

Arrive Spokane, 7:20 a. m., Wednesday, June 28, 

Leave Spokane, Great Northern Special Train, 
7:45 a. m., Wednesday, June 28. 

Eastward from Spokane the waters of the 
Pend Oreille leap and flash past the train. Then 
crossing a low watershed the journey continues 
through the Canyon of the Kootenai, where for 
over 100 miles the train follows every curve of 
the peculiarly - green waters of the Kootenai 


surrounded by snowy peaks 
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The Blackfeet Indians are a continual source 


River. Here the combination of rock and forest 
colors, the green river and blue sky form an 
ever-changing series of rainbow colors. 

Arrive Belton, 4.50 p. m., Wednesday, June 28. 

Leave Belton, Glacier Park Transportation 
Company Bus, 5:05 p. m., Wednesday, June 28. 

From Belton Station, western entrance to 
Glacier National Park, is three miles to Lake 
McDonald and ten miles farther to the Lake 
McDonald Hotel. This lake, the largest in 
Glacier Park, is 12 miles long and a mile wide, 
Its shores are heavily timbered. Five of the 
Park’s majestic peaks, Mountains Edwards, 
Brown, Cannon, Vaught, and Stanton, are splen- 
didly grouped at its upper end. 


Arrive Lake McDonald Hotel, 5:45 p. m., Wed- 
nesday, June 28. 


This hotel, on the shore of Lake McDonald, 


offers excellent accommodations. It is rustic, 
with a homelike lobby made cheerful by a huge 
open fireplace. Special evening launch trips are 
available, 


Leave Lake McDonald Hotel, 8:15 a. m., Thurs- 
day, June 29. 


After breakfast we depart in the Glacier Park 
Transport Motor-busses for the ride to the Con- 
tnental Divide. This trip is an opportunity to 


view with ease from the splendid outlooks on 
this new road, some of the stupendous Glacier 


of interest to the visitors to Glacier Park 


Park scenery. By long, easy grades the road 
rises to the level of Logan Pass. 

Arrive Logan Pass, 9:40 a. m., Thursday, June 
29. 

Here are unfolded beautiful panoramas in all 
directions. To the west are the green-clad Min- 
eral Creek and Lake McDonald Valleys from 
which we have just climbed. 


To the north is seen the famed Garden Wall, 
the very crest of the Divide, which is an unusual 
rock formation, along which is carved the Gar- 
den Wall trail to Granite Park Chalets. To the 
south, glacier-clad mountains pile in rugged 
masses. To the east lies the deep valley and 
the mountain-framed waters of St. Mary Lake. 

Leave Logan Pass, 10 a. m., Thursday, June 29. 

Arrive Lake McDonald Hotel, 11:45 a. m., 
Thursday, June 29. 

Luncheon at Lake McDonald Hotel and time 
for short hiking trips. 

Leave Lake McDonald Hotel, Glacier Park 


Transportation Company, 3:40 p. m., Thursday, 
June 29. 


Arrive Belton, 4:20 p. m., Thursday, June 29. 

Leave Belton, Great Northern Special Train, 
4:50 p. m., Thursday, June 29. 

Leaving Belton the climb is along the south- 
ern boundary of Glacier Park to the summit of 


_ the Continental Divide. Here for 35 miles along 


the racing Flathead and for 15 miles along Bear 
Creek, the traveler experiences the never-ending 
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On Going-to-the-Sun Highway, near Logan Pass 


charm found in rushing mountain streams and 
forest-clad .canyons. 

At summit, in Marias Pass, the train reaches 
the highest point on the Great Northern’s trans- 
continental line, 5213 feet above sea level, the 
lowest crossing of these mountains in the North- 
west United States. 

Arrive Glacier Park, Great Northern Special 
Train, 6:53 p. m., Thursday, June 29. 


After our arrival the Blackfeet Indians will 
entertain with stories of the old days, their cere- 
monial dances and songs, and a real Indian pow- 
wow—all in Glacier Park Hotel, which is known 
among the Blackfeet as Big Trees Lodge. 

Leave Glacier Park, Great Northern Special 
Train, 9 p. m., Thursday, June 29. 


East of Glacier Park the descent is across 


Going to 
Chicks ? 


Enjoy the 


HM] | adeantazes of 
wants The West’s 


Great Trains 
ARISTOCRAT 


Denver — Lincoln - Omaha — Chicago 
AK-SAR-BEN 
Lincoln —- Omaha — Chicago 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
Portland — Seattle — St. Paul — Chicago 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 
Portland — Seattle —St. Paul — Chicago 
AMERICAN ROYAL 
Kansas City —St. Joseph —- Chicago 
INFORMATION—RESERVATIONS 


W. W. ELLIOTT, General Agent 
333 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


J. W. MONAHAN, General Agent 
999 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


with Co ge Courses and Amaican College Credlits 


ye &,-surenviseo STUDY 
*INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

*IDEAL Environment 

FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 

‘Interestinc TraveL 

THE OPEN ROAD: Inc. 


° 56 West Foaty Fiern Staeer+ New Yorn City> 


sean 
GERMAN LLOYD 


SAILINGS 


Montana’s high plains, through which flow the 
Marias, the Milk, and finally the Missouri rivers. 
Then comes the wide expanse of the Red River 
Valley and the beautiful lake region of Min- 
nesota. 

Arrive Minneapolis, Great Northern Special 
Train, 11 p. m., Friday, June 30. 

Arrive St. Paul, 11:59 p. m., Friday, June 30. 

Leave St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Special Train, 12:15 a. m., Saturday, July 1. 


From St. Paul the journey to Chicago is over 
the Milwaukee Road, through the scenic Mis- 
sissippi Valley, with the Father of Waters in 

view from the car window for many 
miles. Leaving the Mississippi our route 
takes us through Milwaukee and along 
the shore of beautiful Lake Mich- 
igan; arriving in the convention 
city at the New Union Station. 


‘Arrive Chicago, 10:30 a. m., Sat- 
urday, July 1. 
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Tenth successful year of the finest touré 
De luxe TOURIST CLASS steamer accom 


(former second class) 


Luxurious hotels, excellent 
motor trips, small select groups, 
‘cultured leadership, young 
interesting companions. 


also tours via the 
EDITERRANEAN 


A short cruise PLUS 
, a excellent land trip 
for the price of ONE. 
N\, \Mediterranean- Adriatic 
> leruise at NO extra costl 


222 Loew's State Bldg. 
Los ANcELES 


EUROPE.: 11.3, 


-including steamship Celts 


Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a con- 
genial group this summer and enjoy carefree 
travel! 

There are 52 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at 
$266, to a 71-day tour at $740. Between these 
eytremes is an average trip taking 42 days and 
costing $452. Arrangements are flexible; you 
can stay longer if you wish. The sightseeing is 
comprehensive and the accommodations every- 
where are comfortable and pleasant. 


c 


Send (AMERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 
Literature, 


599 Market St., at Second, San Francisco, California 
609 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, California 


MEXICAN TOURS 


SEMINAR AND SUMMER SCHOOL PARTIES 
leave the last week in June 
For full information, address 
James H. Batten, Director, The Inter-America Tours 


CLAREMONT { Box 97 } CALIFORNIA 


LOWEST FIRST CLASS TOUR EVER OFFERED 


MEXICO scr 


ESCORTED 
TOUR 
22 DAY CIRCLE JOURNEY 
Leave Los Angeles June 23, 1933 
Extension Tour for those entering Summer 
Session at University of Mexico 
Also Chicago World Fair Extension 
plete Itinerary on Request 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAUS. 
INC., Main Floor Offices: 32-33-34 Arcade Bldg. 
541 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 
Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National Uni- 
versity, the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal sur- 
8, in cool Mexico City. Credits recognized in 
the States. Rate of renders 
Mexico ch 


iced trip fares. For 
attractive illustrated free, write to: 


F. N. PUENTE, G. A., National Railways of Mexico 
541 Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceo f writing, under personal leadership 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. irati atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


pecial Summer Course for Teachers in Creative and 
Fact Writing, with lecture-seminars by Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell, Cora L. Williams, John D. Barry, 
iioaet Steffens, and others. Also social attractions. 
Send for . 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Special Reduced 
Room Rates 
Rates 

to 
Teachers 


Shop 

Siete Cafeteria 
$4.00 Main 
Double Dining 
with Bath Room 


in 
Coffee 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 
BE. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Presiden: Vice-President and Managing Director 
MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 
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West Coast School of Nature Study 


The 1932 West Coast School of Nature Study at Asilomar 


HIS year, June 18 to 28, the West Coast 

School of Nature Study offers ten days of 
nature study, beneath the skies and under the 
Big Trees of Giant Forest, in Sequoia National 
Park. Here teachers may secure new viewpoints 
and new enthusiasms from a staff of highly- 
trained nature educators. Here they may com- 
bine: a vacation with training unique. 

As part of its expanding program to furnish 
teachers sound training and aids in the teaching 
of elementary science and secondary science, 
the Natural Science Department of San Jose 
State Teachers College in 1931 founded the West 
Coast School of Nature Study. In order that 
the school might present the greatly different 
conditions of various parts of the state, it has 
changed location from year to year. 

The first session of seven days was held in 
Big Basin, the State Redwood Park of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. The session of 1932 was held 
at Asilomar, on the Monterey Peninsula. The 
1933 session will go into the high Sierra. 

To point out the stimulating features of the 
great Western out-of-doors, to give a new in- 
terpretation to a field of profound importance, a 
staff of scientists provides the leadership on the 
trails and the lectures of the evening sessions. 

These leaders include specialists in geology, 
physiography, astronomy, insects, birds, and all 
features of flora. For those who would learn the 
stars of the clear mountain skies, telescopes and 
special instruction will be supplied. For those 
who would learn the trees, birds, insects and 


flowers of the Sierra an unexcelled opportunity 
is offered. 


Enrollment is limited in number but there is 
no prerequisite as to the training of the individ- 
ual. All that is required is a real interest in the 
trails and what the trails have to present. Three 
units of college credit will be granted. 

The School will be the guest of the Sequoia 
National Park Company and is-thus assured ex- 
cellent food, service and accommodations. The 
total fee, including instructions, meals and lodg- 
ing for the ten days, is $37.50:and up, depending 
on the type of accommodation. 

Those interested may secure additional infor- 
mation from P. Victor Peterson, Director, West 


Coast School of Nature Study. San Jose State 
Teachers College. San Jose. 


ECONOMY TOURS 


EUROPE ii7\% 


$17150 
June 22nd from New York— to 
weekly thereafter. Great 
variety of durations and itin- 
eraries through Europe. 
Atlantic Crossings on our 
swift ‘‘ Famous Four” 


STABILIZED SHIPS 


—in Third Class, the collegiate 
travel mode, with extra features. 


Consult your travel agent or 


L j & b 574 Market Street, San Francisco 
897 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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. + + On your own 
signature ! 


@What a pleasure it would be to enjoy a 
vacation free from all money worries. This 
pleasure can be yours through our Special 
Teachers Vacation Loan Plan. This plan provides 
a prompt and confidential way of borrowing $50 
to $300 ENTIRELY BY MAIL. 


@ The money is obtained on your own signature. 
No endorsers are required. No embarrassing 
investigations are made of relatives, friends or 
school board. 


NO PAYMENTS ON PRINCIPAL 
REQUIRED DURING VACATION 
@ Start repaying next 


fall after you are 
earning again... in 


payments suited to 
your individual in- 
come. Write today 
for FREE Folder and 
complete information 
on our business-like 
and confidential 


COST 


As an example of our 
low cost . . . $1.84 is 
the average monthly 
cost of a State Finance 
$100 Cash Loan on our 
20-month plan. .There 


is no lower cost than 


Teachers Vacation ahile ta dhe siete. 


Loan Plan. 


Finance Company 
215 So. Surety Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


COUPON 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
215 Southern Surety Bldg., 
Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me FREE Folder on Teachers’ 


Vacation Loan Plan. 


West Coast School 
of Nature Study 


San Jose State Teachers College 


announces its 
je 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


m 


The High Sierra 


of 
Sequoia National Park 


June 18-28 
TEN FULL DAYS 


A highly qualified staff will 
present the features of Western 
natural history in the out-of- 
doors of the high mountains. 
Information about trees, birds, 
flowers, insects, mammals, rocks, 
physiography, on the trails. As- 
tronomy under the stars at night. 
Evening lectures, forums, and 
entertainment. 


No prerequisites. 


Three units of credit. Fee, in- 
cluding instruction, meals, 


and lodging, $37.50 up 


P. V. Peterson, Director 

West Coast School of Nature Study 
San Jose State Teachers College 
San Jose, California 


Please send additional information and 
application blank. 
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seven summer schools at the 


State Teachers Colleges 


ce 


Summer Schools for workers in elementary education—elementary teacher, 
elementary supervisor, elementary principal and elementary superintendent. 


Summer Schools under unified control for elementary and special teachers 
of all California. 


Summer Schools with every recreational advantage that California affords, 
—ocean beaches, mountain playgrounds, high Sierra and heart of the big city. 


Summer Schools with the state required courses and many supplementary 
courses. 


Credits are freely interchangeable among the seven State Teachers Colleges; 
tuition fees are uniform; costs are moderate. 


For bulletins and information write to the Dean of the Summer School of 


your choice: Chico, Fresno, Humboldt, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, 
and Santa Barbara. 


Mount Shasta Summer Session; among San Freneisco Summer School; advan- 
pines of Mount Shasta, 6 weeks, June 17 to tages of a great city, three terms: 6 
July 29. Address Dean of Summer Session, weeks, June 19 to July 28; 3 weeks, June 
State Teachers College, Chico. 19 to July 7: 3 weeks, July 10 to July 28. 

Address. Dean of Summer Session, State 


Teachers College, San Francisco. 
Sierra Summer School; in the high Sierra, 


Huntington Lake, 7000 feet altitude, 6 
weeks, June 26 to August 4. Biological 
field trip August 7 to 18. Address Dean of 


en Session, State Teachers College, San Jose Summer Session; between 


mountains and sea, three terms: 6 weeks, 
June 26 to August 4; 3 weeks, June 26 to 
Humboldt Summer School; on the coast July 17; 8 weeks, July 17 to August 4. 
among the redwoods, 6 weeks, June 19 to Address Dean of Summer Session, State 
July 28, Address Dean of Summer Session, Teachers College, San Jose. 
Humboldt State’ Teachers College, Arcata. 


San Diego Summer School; cooled by the 
ocean breezes, three terms: 6 weeks, June Santa Barbara Summer Session; social 
26 to August 4; 3 weeks, August 7 to and recreational activities on land. and 
August 25; 9 weeks, June 26 to August 25, water, 6 weeks, June 25 to August 4. 
Address Dean of Summer Session, State Address Dean of Summer Session, State 
Teachers College, San Diego. Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 
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The Swope Sunimer School 
for Elementary Teachers 


Long Beach Session Santa Cruz Session 
July 24 to August I! June 26 to July 14 


Why I should attend the 
Swope Summer School 


UNIVERSITY OF 1. Because eve teacher needs to keep herself 


growing -_ professionally abreast of new move- 
ments in jucation. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 2. Because each teacher is given the help she 
LOS ANGELES needs in the shortest period of time, no grades, 
examinations, classifications, etc. Nothing comes 
S U M M B R S r S 5 | ON between the student and the instructor. 
3. Because there are courses dealing with philos- 
1 9 3 3 ophy of education and psychology. Paralleling these 
are classes in method, setting forth scientific prin- 
Firty nationally known visiting professsors, ciples under all classroom procedure. 
in addition to the resident faculty, offer a wide 4. Because the courses in the modern curriculum 
of 2 fields ich i on both the primary and higher levels demonstrate 
ihamen os ee ‘ The —_— the integration of subject matter through a unit of 
in pre inating. « » continuous 


work ——_ The school is a modern interpreta- 
study and developme:.. demanded by the best tion of teacher training on the lines of the activity 


school practice may be made more pleasent by program. ; 
combining your summer study with summer va- 5. Because the instructors are engaged throughout 
cation in delightful Southern Californie. «» The the year in the same work they are presenting at 


nse ; 4 the school, hence they are prepared to give definite, 
University is located just @ helf hour's ride from practical help on real classroom problems. 
the mountains and the ses. 


6. Because Long Beach with its ocean, and Santa 
Cruz with its ocean, mountains, and big trees offer 
First Session, June 19 to July 28 delightful vacation opportunities. 


Second Session, July 31 to September 1 ————— CAROLINE SWOPE 


For Bulletin of Complete Information —— 
De.Lese 8 Ropar Deon 3551 Usionty Pc Lor Angele 837 Linden Avenue Long Beach, California 


SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION of the FRESNO STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
held at HUNTINGTON LAKE, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 to Aucust 4, 1933 
BIOLOGICAL FIELD Trip, AuGust 7-18 


One of the unique summer schools of the United States. Located in the Sierra Nevada . 
at an elevation of 7000 feet in a region of great scenic beauty. The summer:climate is 
cool and invigorating and nearly rainless. Unusual opportunities are offered in swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding and hiking. 


A strong faculty offers a wide variety of courses in 
ART EDUCATION MUSIC HISTORY 
BIOLOGY ENGLISH PHYSICAL EDUCATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Prices on all living accommodations have been materially reduced for the coming 
summer. Public camp grounds are provided on which no charge is made for camping. 


The summer school bulletin will be issued about May Ist 
A copy will be sent on request 


Address: W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 
FRESNO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 
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Library Service to Small Schools 


SERVICE which the California School 

Library Association, Northern Section, has 
maintained for several years through its com- 
mittee on service to small schools, which can 
not be too widely advertised. This service is 
highly prized by those teacher librarians and 
principals who have availed themselves of it on 
occasion, and is strongly recommended for those 


who have not, but find themselves in need of 
help. 


It has been a permanent committee, with 
Helen Price of University High School, Oak- 
land, as its continuous chairman, because it is 
the hope of the association that teacher-libra- 
rians in small schools throughout the state, who 
are not giving full time to library work, will 
come to know this one source of emergency 
information. 


A great many questions arise in the lives of 
teacher-librarians who have had little or no 
opportunity for library training — questions on 
classification, book lists, charging systems, 
library furniture, lighting, etc. 


The committee on small schools is a clearing- 
house for all of this sort of information. A note 
to Miss Price will bring mimeographed material 
on the most usual questions or a personal letter 
on individual problems. 


A glance at the history of this committee will 
show that it has grown eut of a real need on 
the part of teachers. It began with student 
teachers at University High School. They sub- 
sequently took positions in various high schools 
throughout the state. Many of them being con- 
fronted with the task of organizing or running 
a school library along with their other teaching 
duties, got in the habit of writing back to Uni- 
versity High School for information. 


Over the course of years it was found that 
many questions repeated themselves and since 
it was difficult to answer each letter personally, 
mimeographed sheets of information were made 
covering the questions asked most frequently. 
This service has been, continued during the past 
few years as a definite part of the association. 


Although this work is carried on primarily 
for teachers and _ principals outside the large 
cities, school librarians find it very convenient 
to send Miss Price an S. O. S. in time of need. 


Wild Wings by Julie Clossen Kenly stimulates 
the younger reader to a lasting interest in bird 
lore. Mrs. Kenly’s former book “Green Magic” 
is widely read. “Wild Wings” is beautifully illus- 
trated by her husband. 300 pages, price $2.50. 
D. Appleton & Compary. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


In Memoriam 


Sara Hanley, teacher in Sacramento city 
schools for 20 years, recently passed away. She 
was a native of Pennsylvania; her family set- 
tled in San Jose. In recent years she taught at 
the Sacramento Continuation High School. 


Frederick H. Clark, retired principal of Lowell 
High School, San Francisco, passed away re- 
cently at his home in Berkeley. He resigned as 
principal in 1930, terminating 41 years of sery- 
ice in the San Francisco public schools. 

He was born in San Francisco in 1860. He 
graduated from the University of California in 
1883 and began teaching in a tiny rural school 
in the mountains of Sierra County. 


Mendocino County Teachers 


Give Services 


. D. PATTON, Mendocino County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, reports that because of de- 
linquent taxes in that county, many school dis- 
tricts do not have sufficient funds to complete 
this school year. Thirty teachers in Mendocino 
County districts are giving their services (a 
total of $3523 in salaries) in order to keep the 
schools open. In other words, if the teachers 
were not willing to do this the schools would 
be closed. 


This noteworthy contribution by the teachers 
is in addition to the fact that Mendocino County 
teachers have already taken, without complaint, 
salary cuts totalling $73,027. 


Mr. Patton declares that the teachers of this 
county are certainly doing their share in these 
times of depression. 


« * ” 


Santa Maria Breeze is a weekly newspaper 
published by the student body of the Santa Maria 
Union High School every Friday during the 
school year. 


It is edited by the journalism class and has 
received many awards and honors because of its 
high standards of excellence. A recent issue is 
devoted to Santa Barbara County Schools and is 
filled with very interesting illustrated articles 
concerning the public schools. 


It declares that “a nation’s concern over edu- 
cation measures its interest in its own fu- 
ture. Increased appreciation of the schools 

waits upon increased 
understanding of their 
services. 

“Only as the schools 
move forward today 
can government, in- 
dustry, and the stand- 
ard of living move for- 
ward tomorrow.” 
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¥ 4 ») 
POX J fEK 


N THIS AGE of labor-saving devices, even 


human jaws have been relieved of work. Foods that re- 

quire very little chewing have resulted in the deteriora- 

Forward Looking tion of the entire chewing apparatus, which in turn 
Cilla aks eer. affects health. For this reason, it is highly desirable to 
travagant statements. They $ encourage chewing gum, especially after meals. The 


call upon great Universities 3 most recent research points out that this tends to lessen 
to make impartial investiga- 


tions of their product. Re- $ frequency of dental decay and the formation of tartar. 


sults of such research form * * : 
Ccthide ol cus cbmaiing: There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


What you read over our at ene 

signature about chewing Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 

gum, you can believe. Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
The National Association of 

Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


N-2 
o~ 


St. Mary's Annual Tour 


T. MARY’S ALUMNI annual European tour for 

members and friends will leave San Fran- 
cisco June 11 over the Santa Fe to Chicago. The 
ocean trip will be on the S. S. Europa going, 
and on the S. S. Milwaukee returning. The tour 
will return to San Francisco August 6. This 
trip will include Chicago World’s Fair, New 
York, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Paris, London, 
Wales and Ireland. The tour will be personally 
conducted by an American Express Company 
guide. Transportation headquarters for this tour 
is at 601 Market Street, San Francisco. 


The transportation committee has arranged a 
short, inexpensive trip to the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago in conjunction with " ROASTED ALMOND 
the European trip. This party leaves with the PATTIES 
European party on Sunday, June 11, and arrives Creamy, delicate 
in San Francisco on the return early Monday almond flavor, 
morning, June 19. Only one week away from filled with crisp 
business or home, with three full days in roasted almonds, 
Chicago, milk chocolate 

coating 
: ALMOND CRUNCH 

——_—_—_—_—_—_————————————— Salt tanged almond 


FOR GOOD TEACHERS: , atest, dipped in 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: KE eee 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oe te 
OF TEACHERS AGENCIES siesta: Cnet th 
Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. aiesien 
532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. : 
YOU CAN GET THEM EVERYWHERE 
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Rural school hoys and girls are here shown in their handicrafts and toy-making 


Youth and College 


CAREFUL survey of practically all of the 

recent literature and thought bearing on 
the problems of the readjustment of the high 
school to college life, was a preliminary to the 
writing of Youth and His College Career’. 


The extensive bibliography indicates the 
amount of work and the breadth of viewpoint 
with which the work was approached and adds 
weight to the conclusions and advice which, if 
offered merely as the personal reactions of one 
who has had much experience with college stu- 
dents, would still be of value. 


The book is comprehensive in scope. It con- 
tains three main sections, one dealing with the 
problems faced before the selection of a college 
is made, another with those questions which 
arise in the process of adjustment to college 
life, and finally, the ways in which a college 
education can be put to use to bring the surest 
returns in personal satisfaction, material suc- 
cess, und a generally fuller and better life. 


Dr. Seyfried, who holds a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree from the University of California, 
is associate professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. He has done much 
research work in both California and New Mex- 
ico, in the fields of educational administration 
and educational law. 


1. Youth and His College Career, J. E. Sey- 
fried, Albuquerque, New Mexico, University of 
New Mexico Press, 1933, xii plus 251 p. $2.25 
net, postpaid. 


Guiding College Students 


EASUREMENT and Guidance of College 

Students” is a report on the work of the 
American Council of Education committee on 
personnel methods, from 1925 to 1930. 

There is an introductory chapter by Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia University, 
chairman of the committee, and five chapters: 
I, the personal record card; II, achievement 
tests; III, personality measurement; IV, voca- 
tional monographs for purposes of guidance; 
and V, character development of college stu- 
dents. 


At the present time the committee is special- 
izing particularly in the field of objective-type 
tests and a general study of the relation of ex- 
amination of all types to education. A nation- 
wide testing-program was conducted under its 
auspices last year, in which 18,000 students par- 
ticipated in 38 states. 


The book:is:a volume of 212 pages, published 
for the American Council by Williams and Wil- 
kins Company of Baltimore; price $2.00. 


* * * 


In Great Britain Peers, Members of Parlia- 
ment from all parties, industrialists, ex-Cabinet 
Ministers and economists are represented in the 
personnel of the Education Defense Council, the 
formation of which was recently announced. The 
objects of the new organization are: To propa- 
gate the idea of education and culture as a na- 
tional and individual asset; and to oppose any 
further curtailment, whether local or national, 
of essential educational facilities on the ground 
that any such curtailment is false economy. 


A national survey conducted under the direction of Professor Paul R. Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, shows that present methods of financing public schools is depriving ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 American children of essential schooling and threatening the welfare of mil- 
lions of others. 
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Black Feather, by La Verne H. Fitzgerald, is 
the story of a race of pigmy Indians said to have 


once lived in the Yellowstone regions. Mrs. CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
Fitzgerald, of Montana, has collected the legends 
concerning these ancient Sheepeaters. OF FINE ARTS 

This is one of the series of commendable fiction 


op Tae Sretien, ieteet by the Caxton Evtat: Maintained by Tue San Francisco Art Association 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho. Black Feather comprises Z 
200 pages, with many illustrations; price $1.50. Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


Telephone GRaystone 2500 


SPEND YOUR VACATION Summer Session June 26-August 4 
IN HOLLYWOOD at the Affiliated with the University of California 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO CLUB Accredited by the State Board of Education 


Write for special catalogue ‘‘B’’ 
1215 LODI PLACE—Telephone GLapstone 3166 LEE F. RANDOLPH, Direcror 
5 Room and meals $7 to $13 a week. Folder sent on request. 


lege 


‘te 8 | MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE | 


DEMAND SUMMER SESSION 


Enrollment in the 1933 Summer Session is limited 
to teachers and directors who desire to supplement 
their experience by intensive training in the essentials 
.S.PAT. A outlast all — on of dramatic art; by making new contaéts; and by ac- 
ters: £G- e eae = Che eenects quiring a fresh viewpoint with respe@ to their own 
ughout the U. S. . 
‘ment 1 F. P. M. Coping Saw and professional problems. .. . Summer School Students 
7 Blades sent prepaid $1.00 have an opportunity to get practical experience in all 
voca- f departments of a successful theatrical organization 
ance; and to take fullest advantage of the cultural oppor- 
- stu- Aid. tunities afforded by Playhouse conta@s. . . University 
credits given. SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY THIRD. 


Dean 
rsity, F. P. M. Frame and Blades 


jeod, iro bakeite. fF ih - Pi? 
ial er tenn aheon tee Training Teachers onan. tdai Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
ecial- 
-type 
of ex- 
ation- 


er its | JUNE 
=H) SUMMER SESSION “tc: 1933 
. * | For Art Teachers and Supervisors —professional in- 


struction in new art courses which you plan to introduce during the 





F P M AXSON = ee eee 41 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena Cal. 


coming year, new ideas for old courses, or advanced study—for 


ite: your own pleasure—along lines of personal inclination: water color, 
abinet 
in the 
il, the 
d. The For Household Art Teachers—weaving, batik, tooled 
yropa- 

a na- i | leather, basketry, color, and design, are among the summer subjects 
je any 
tional, 
round 
ny. 


figure sketch, landscape, etc. 


most attractive to teachers of homemaking and the household arts. 


For Industrial Art Teachers —Art metal, pottery, basketry, 


freehand and mechanical drawing usually claim the allegiance of 
those teachers of the industrial and mechanical arts who devote 


their summer to advancing their skill in the arts and crafts. 


Write for Summer catalog "E" F. H. MEYER, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Pacific Coast Educational Radio Programs for May, 1933 
by Exits G. Ruope, Tracy Union High School 


700-11:15 a.m. 
:15-12:30 p.m. 
:00- 2:00 p.m. 
745- 4:00 p.m. 
:00- 6:30 p.m. 
:30- 6:45 p.m. 
:00- 7:30 p.m. 
:30- 8:00 p.m. 
:30- 7:45 p.m. 


:15- 9:45 a.m, 


:45-10.00 a.m. 


745-12:00 noon 
:15-12:30 p.m. 
:30- 2:45 p.m. 
745- 4:00 p.m. 
215- 4:45 p.m. 
:30- 7:45 p.m. 


:00-11:30 a.m. 


1:30-12:00 noon 
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:30- 3:45 p.m. 


745- 4:00 p.m. 
:30- 7:45 p.m. 


:45- 9:00 p.m. 


:00-11:45 a.m, 
:45-12:00 noon 
:15-12:30 p.m. 
:45- 4:00 p.m. 
:15- 4:30 p.m. 
:15- 7:30 p.m. 
:15- 9:15 p.m, 


:00- 9:00 a.m. 


:00-11:30 a.m. 


:45- 4:00 p.m. 
:30- 7:00 p.m. 


:00- 
:30- 


2:00 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 
:00- 3:30 p.m. 
:30- 4:00 p.m. 
:00- 4:30 p.m. 
:30- 5:00 p.m. 
:45- 8:15 p.m, 
:15- 8:30 p.m. 
:00- 9:30 p.m. 
:30-10:00 p.m. 


Mondays 


Art Talks. Helen Barker, Lecturer, De Young Museum 
Youth Forum. Vocational Guidance by S. F.. Y. M. C. A. 
Radio Guild Plays 

Fundamentals of Music 

Makers of History. Historical Dramatization 

Safety First Traffic Talk. California State Association 
Saint Mary’s College Classroom of the Air 

Stories by Peter B. Kyne 

Edwin C. Hill—Human Side of the News 


Tuesdays 


San Francisco Bay Cities School Broadcast 

Jane Van Dusen—Romance of the Kitchen 

Correct English by Bertha Hunt 

Agricultural-Program. University of California 

Mrs. M. C. Sloss Classical Verse Readings 

The New Education. University of California. 

You and Your Government. National Adv. Council on Radio 
Edwin C. Hill—Human Side of the News 


Wednesdays 


President Tully Knoles. World Political Events 
Westminister Choir. World’s Vocal Classics 

Back of the News by William Hard 

Vocations for which University of California Offers Training 
Edwin C. Hill—Human Side of the News 

World Events by John Barry 


Thursdays 


Standard School Broadcast. Music Appreciation 
Correct English by Bertha Hunt 

Agricultural Program. University of California 
Current Business Problems, University of California 
Psychology of Human Behavior—Dr. Stoltz, Dr. Dickson 
Sportsmen’s Corner by Gene Sullivan 

Standard Symphony Hour 


Fridays 
Music Appreciation Hour—Walter Damrosch 
Magic of Speech by Vida Sutton, N. B. C. Program from N. Y. 


World Economic Conference. University of California 
Edwin C. Hill—Human Side of the News 


Saturdays 


The Economic World Today. National Advisory Council 
Education at the Crossroads, by State Department Education 
Columbia Public Affairs Institute 


Sundays 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Youth Conference on Vocations. Dr. Poling 
The Lawyer and the Public. National Advisory Council 
Our American Schools. Florence Hale, N. E. A. Program 
Community Forum 
Great Moments in History. Historical Events Dramatized 
Seth Parker 
Angelo Patri. Your Child ; 
Readers Guide. Book Reviews by Joseph H. Jackson 
The University Explorer. University of California 
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Programs by Subjects 


Music 

Mondays—— University of California Funda- 
mentals of Music. 

Wednesdays—Westminster Choir, world’s fa- 
mous Classics. 

Thursdays—Standard School 
Standard Symphony Hour. 

Fridays—Music Appreciation Hour by Walter 
Damrosch, 

Sundays—New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Broadcast and 


Dramatics 
Mondays—Radio Guild Players. 


English 
Tuesdays and Thursdays—Correct English by 
Bertha Hunt. ; 
Tuesdays—Mrs, 
Readings. 
Fridays—Magic of Speech by Vida Sutton. 
Sundays—Readers Guide by Joseph Jackson. 


M. C. Sloss Classical Verse 


Social Science 


Mondays—Makers of History, Historical Dram- 
atization; Human Side of the News by Edwin 
Cc. Hill. 

Tuesdays—United States and Her Neighbors; 
You and Your Government; Edwin Hill Human 
Side of the News. 

Wednesdays—World Political Events by Pres- 
ident Tully Knoles; Back of the News by Wil- 
lam Hard; World Events by John Barry. 

Fridays—Edwin Hill Human Side of the News. 

Saturdays—Economic World Today; Columbia 
Public Affairs Institute. 

Sundays—The Lawyer and the Public; Com- 
munity Forum; Great Moments in History, His- 
torical Events Dramatized. 


Agriculture 
Tuesdays and Thursdays—University of Cali- 
fornia Program. 
Science 


Sundays—The University Explorer, 
research laboratories, U. of C. 


Vocational Guidance 


Wednesdays—Vocations for which University 
of California offers training. 
Sundays—Dr. Poling’s Youth Conference. 


visits to 


Domestic Science 


Tuesdays—Jane Van Dusen—Romance of the 
Kitchen, 


* * * 


“The Poly Owl” is published semi-monthly by 
the journalism students of Polytechnic Evening 
High School, 400 W. Washington Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, 


Willard M. Brown is instructor in journalism 
and has general oversight of this praiseworthy 
publication. The Owl is a student body publica- 
tion supported entirely by student contributions 


and is devoted primarily to the interests of adult 
education, 
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IMPROVED 
GAYLO 


For many years GAYLO 
has been a most popular 
adhesive for book repair 
and general use in thou- 
sands of libraries. 


As a result of persistent 
effort to make improve- 
ments and refinements in 
our staple items wherever 
possible, we have recently 
perfected the formula used 
in the manufacture of 
GAYLO. 
This good paste, as now 
offered, has greater ad- 
hesive properties than ever before, has a pleasing fragrance, 
is white, viscous, and is made under a process which in- 
sures uniform high quality. 


1 QUART CAN 
1 GALLON CAN.... 
Less in quantities 


Express paid 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 


FOR FALL ADOPTION 
The new series supreme 
CANBY, OPDYCKE, and GILLUM'S 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


In step with the lively tempo of 
modern boys’ and girls’ life and 
activities. 


Abundant practice and drill materials. 


Assignments drawn from sources deal- 
ing with real-life situations of young 
people. 

The entire equipment aims to provide 


a working facility in written and spoken 
English. 


BOOK I—Grade 9 
$1.20 list 


BOOK Il—Grade 10 
$1.28 list 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


For New Subscribers to the 
Western Journal of Education 


(a) For a one-year subscription your choice of any 
one of the following books. (Price $1.50) 


For a two-year subscription your choice of 
any two of the following books. (Price $3.00) 


. California History—Wagner and Keppel..List 7 + 
Pacific History Stories—Wagner 

. Tumba of Torrey Pines—Culp.......... 

The Indians’ Garden—Marcy................-.....-.-- 

The Padres’ Garden—Marcy 

. Pioneers’ Pathway—Corwin 

. Trails Today—Corwin ............. Si eae es “4.00 
C SeERR NN Re eas ae 
. Jingles—Power 

. On the Trails of Yesterday—Cloud 


(b) 


SOP ONOMNAWH— 


(c) For a three-year subscription your choice of 
any one of the following. (Price $4.50) 


. Joaquin Miller-—Wagner 


2. The Man Unafraid—John C. Fremont 
—Wagner and Bashford 


3. Forty-Niner's Daughter—Esmeralda (Mighels) 5.00 
4. Literary California—Mighels 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


- of the Western JourNaL or Epucation include 
News and Comments by Harr Wagner 


Programs for the Year's Holidays 
By ALICE HAND 
Jottings of a Traveling Bookman 
By W. M. CULP 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 
AND NEWS NOTES 


ORDER BLANK 


WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

: 609 Mission St., San Francisco. : 
: Enclosed find ( ...) year (s) } 
; subscription to the Western Journal of Education. : 


: Also, send the following books as premiums ...................... 


; Street. 
; City. adeeb’ 
Pa I a ata esti as cic cars elabiie ects 


Harr sr Niles Publishing Company 
Publishers of Western Books by Western Authors 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Ginn Displays Textbooks 


MONG the educational features which are 

to be offered at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago this summer are several 
contributions by Ginn and Company which 
should be of unusual interest to school people. 


The first of these is a comprehensive display 
of textbooks in use since 1833. Interesting 


Aheed EA 
ey Uriah’s beauteousWife 
GOA made Davidfeek hislife 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD’s Voice obey. 


Xerxes thegreat did die 


24] Andfomutt you andl. 


Youth forward flips, 
Death fooneft nips. 


Zaccheus he 
ga Did climb the Tree 
His Lord to fee. 


A page from the New England Primer. An authentic copy 
of this famous old textbook will be included in Ginn and Com 
pany'’s exhibit at Chicago's Century of Progress. 


specimens of early nineteenth century and of 
late nineteenth century books lead progressively 
to the books of today. 


The early specimens on exhibition come from 
the collection of George A. Plimpton of New 
York, a member of the firm of Ginn and Con- 
pany, whose library of famous textbooks is the 
most extensive in the world. 

Few realize that there was little progress in 
textbook making from the early colonial period 
up to 1833. The most illustrious book of this 
early period was the New England Primer which 
we look upon as a crude educational effort, but 
which continued in use in schools even later 


than 1833. 

The exhibit thus covers much of the history 
of textbook making in this country and should 
prove illuminating to every student of the history 
of American education. 


Another unique feature which has been pre- 
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pared for Ginn and Company’s exhibit consists 
of two miniature models of schools—one a dame 
school of early New England, the other an early 
colonial one-room rural school. Two architects 
and a sculptress have been busy at work on the 
interiors of the rooms, the furniture, and the fig- 
ures of pupils and teachers. 


Architectural details, costumes, coloring, and 
all appurtenances of the early schoolrooms were 
determined by long research and are represented 
as accurately as possible in the small models. 


Ginn and Company are issuing a cordial in- 
vitation to all visitors to the Century of Progress 
in Chicago to call at their booth in the Hall of 
Social Science. 


Summer Classes in Librarianship 


UMMER instruction in librarianship to be 

given by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for the first time in the 28th annual sum- 
mer session which opens in June, includes work 
planned particularly for teacher-librarians, ac- 
cording to announcement today by Dr. Lester 
B. Rogers, dean of the Trojan summer school. 


Courses will be available in administration of 
school libraries, book selection for school libra- 
ries, and use of school reference books. 


Marjorie Van Deusen, who graduated from 
Vassar College and later trained at the Library 
School of the Los Angeles Public Library and 
at Columbia University, has been appointed to 
the summer staff of U. S. C. to head this new 
work. In addition to serving in the secondary 
schools of Los Angeles as assistant librarian 
and librarian, Miss Van Deusen taught in the 
library school of the University of Oregon. 


* * * 


Margaret M. Lothrop of Stanford University 
will be at The Wayside in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, May 13-October 31. 


This quaint old house was the home of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Louisa M. Alcott, and Mar- 
garet Sidney. It is 19 miles from Boston on 
Lexington Road, Route 2. 


Any California teachers who are visiting New 
England this summer will be welcomed by Miss 
Lothrop at The Wayside. 


The American Child is published monthly by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Gertrude F. Zimand is 
editor. 

The current issue states that 5000 public 
Schools in the United States have already been 
closed during the depression and many others 
are likely to close in the future. 
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An Easier Way to Teach 
Shorthand and Typing 


Use 


Greggs Speed 
Building 


By Joun Rosert Greco 


The Text Which Is Itself a Daily 
Teaching Plan 


No more need for the advanced shorthand 
teacher to prepare theory reviews or adapt 
the material in a dictation book to speed 
building. Every day’s assignment is already 
scientifically laid out for the student in his 
own text. You will be enthusiastic over the 


possibilities of GREGG SPEED BUILD- 
ING in your own classes. 


Use 


Greggs Typing 


Techniques and Projects 
By SoREtte and SmitH 


The book that shows you the easy 
and correct way to change stumbling 
thumbs into flying fingers. 


GREGG TYPING is the first text to build 
its keyboard lessons on facts discovered 
from motion-picture studies of the fingers 
of expert typists in action. 


GREGG TYPING students are trained to 
type as experts do. They start right, they 
learn quickly, and they put their skill to 
practical use, and when they complete 
GREGG TYPING they are competent typ- 
ists, fully trained for the job. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 
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Section Officers 
JACKSON BLVD. DEARBORN 


& QUINCY STS. on ae . oe 
gar uller, residen 
lh tetas for Principal, Westlake Junior High School 


Oakland 
New teachers Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Low Rates  goaiiios abe tie 


= _schpeatio~ag Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
SINGLE 
ROOMS $2.50 Up Central Coast 


to stay “in the midst of things.” Berkeley 
- a M Glad R. Soll P ident 
DOUBLE rs. ys oliers, residen 
ROOMS $3-50 Upp of Service Bureau of State Teche = Senior High School 
oe : San Luis Obispo 
Parlor suites at equally cious accommodations 
attractive prices. canines hospitality at che T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
400 Rooms 400 Baths Great Northern Hotel in the District Superintendent of Schools 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” High School 
Watsonville 


“Fixed Price’? Meals Central 
Coffee Shep W. N. Davis, President 
— c+. District Superintendent of Schools 
tener Dinuba 


Louis P. Linn, Secretary 


(ala Room 35¢ Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
os A la carte service at sensiLle prices. Freano 
” mainte chon North Coast 
Fa THORNTON, | John W. Hardwick, President 
qupandiibictenrames Principal, Fortuna Elementary School 


Fortuna 

Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School 
Ukiah 


California Teachers Association 
Board of Directors 


Northern 


Willard E. Gtvens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 

E. I. Cook, Vice-President 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 

Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 


Roy Good 


J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 

Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern 
Henry 0. Dyck, President 
234 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street 


Los Angeles 
. ” * 


Carrying the Mail, A Second Grade’s Experi- 
ences, by Avah W. Hughes, teacher of the second 
grade in Lincoln School of Teachers College, is 
a unit of work centering around historical and 
contemporary mail service. 

The author discusses reasons for selecting this 
unit of work, tells how the unit was initiated, 
gives sufficient detail so that the reader may 
understand how the activities are carried on, 
and finally describes the mail play which this 
second grade presented for the entertainment 
and education of their friends and parents. 

It is published by Columbia University; 270 
pages, illustrated; address, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. 


District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Brage 

S. Edna Maguire 
Principal-Teacher 
Tamalpais-Park School 
Mill Valley 

Gertrude Mallory 
Teacher, Franklin High School 
820 North Avenue 54 
Los Angeles 

Oliver P. Palstine 
Teacher, Hamilton Junior High School 
Long Beach 
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C. T. A. Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Council of Education. You will observe that 
Article I, 1, b (pages 2 and 3), as checked, pro- 
yides for election of one Council member by each 
State Education Association. 


Will you kindly take this matter up through 
the proper channels and report the action taken 
on this provision by your State Education Asso- 
dation at its next meeting? I am herewith 
enclosing a blank form on which to report such 
action. 


Cordially yours, 


Adelaide S. Baylor, Secretary 
National Council of Education 


President Givens called for nominations to the 

National Council of Education in accordance 
therewith. Dr. Gwinn nominated the State Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, to represent 
the State Council. Mrs. Merchant moved the 
nominations be closed and the President in- 
structed to cast a unanimous vote for Mr. Cloud. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Couch moved that Miss Mabelle Wilson be 
made the chairman of the northern group of the 
Tenure Committee. The motion was seconded by 
Mr, Muller and carried, 


Mr. Gould moved that the Council express 
thnks to the Oakland Teachers Association for 
the cordial reception accorded to delegates of 
the Council. The motion was seconded and unan- 
imously carried. 


In closing the meeting President Givens ex- 
pressed thanks to all of the members of the 
Council and of the Association for their co-oper- 
ation and expressed the hope that their con- 
tinued help would be given to their new officers. 


No further business appearing, the meeting 
adjourned. 


* * * 


Visit at Mount Vernon 
(Continued from Page 42) 


Martha—That was very nice. 
ilder friends can do as well? 


I wonder if our 


George—I have an idea. Perhaps they will 
tance for us, too; then we can decide—Martha, 
you dance well, why don’t you lead them? 


Martha—-Will you dance, George? 


George—No, Martha, I must be judge. You 
choose one of our young friends for your partner 
and I'll wager you can dance as gracefully as 
heif he is but a lad. 


Martha—George, I see you are still as gallant 
% you always were. (Dance forms. At close 
they return to places.) 


George—I cannot decide. But thank you all very 


much, You have made Martha and me feel as 
jung as you are and that makes us happy. 


The End. 
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Boring'’s Mediterranean Cruise 


One of the interesting features of the Mediter- 
ranean Cruise to be conducted this summer by 
James Boring, is the opportunity which it will 
provide to combine outstanding educational ad- 
vantages with enjoyment. Free, but entirely 
optional, courses will be given in the history, 
art and languages of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. These courses will be presided over by a 
staff of nationally known professors under the 
leadership of Dr. James E. Lough, Ph. D., for 
eighteen years dean and summer school director 
of New York University. 

Teachers, in particular, will welcome this fea- 
ture of the Boring Mediterranean Cruise, for it 
ennables them to achieve professional advance- 
ment. In many cases, these educational courses 
may be applied to degrees or to alertness credits. 

This cruise will sail from New York July 1 
on the S. S. President Johnson. Incidentally, 
it is under the personal direction of Mr. James 
Boring, and is his tenth Mediterranean Cruise. 
Every country on the Mediterranean and also 
the Black Sea, Russia and Bulgaria are listed in 
the itinerary which includes sixty-six world- 
renowned cities and scenes. 

The Boring Cruise will occupy a period of 63 
days which brings the party back to New York 
on September 2. 


Guide Book on Study in Europe 


The Educational Division of the Hamburg- 
American Line, 39 Broadway, New York City, 
has issued a new guide book on study in Europe 
which explains briefly the opportunities which 
European universities offer to Americans in the 
field of higher education, admittance conditions, 
prices, etc. The new rules recently adopted 
abroad for admittance of students as well as 
diverse new regulations are contained in the 
booklet. Copies may be obtained free of charge 
at the Line’s offices at 39 Broadway. 

* * * 


L. H. Golton, principal of Sonoma Valley Union 
High School, in commenting upon the importance 
of night schools states that the night-school 
shop-class at his school is a noteworthy instance 
of worthy use of leisure. It gives the men oppor- 
tunity to use their leisure to advantage. 

He enumerates the following projects upon 
which men were working in a single evening: 
splitting maul; making mahogany desk; using 
shaper on machine parts; repairing tractor- 
frame; building a book-case; forging splitting 
maul; forging cold-chisels; forging out, temper- 
ing and sharpening picks; grinding axes; mak- 
ing chest of mahogany; brazing cracked valve; 
welding part of spray-rig; making and repairing 
parts of tractor. 
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American Express Company 


Beebe, Mrs. Ella F 

Boring Company, James 
Bureau of University Travel 
Burlington Route 


C. T. A.-N. E. A. Special Party 

California School of Arts and Crafts 

California School of Fine Arts 
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Southern California Tourist Information 
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Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway....3rd cover 
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State Teachers Colleges 
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Travel Guild 
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Coming Events 


May 6—California Kindergarten Primary 
Association Bay Section annual spring luncheon, 
Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 

Professor Fletcher Harper Swift and Miss 
Grace Barnard will be specially honored at this 
spring luncheon. 


May 8-12—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 34th annual convention; Long Beach, 


May 21-27—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 37th annual convention; Seattle 
Olympic Hotel. 


May 21-27—California Fire Prevention Week. 


June 6—The Flaming Arrow, an Antelope 
Valley Indian Play; second annual presentation, 
7:30 p. m. at Theater of the Standing Rocks, 
Piute Buttes, 22 miles east of Lancaster. 

The author and producer, H. Arden Edwards, 
also has there an interesting museum of Indian 


lore, which will be dedicated the afternoon of 
June 4, 


June 26-30—American Home Economics As- 
sociation annual convention; Milwaukee. 


June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood 
Education, national convention; Denver. 


June 29-30—Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, at University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness; for allsecondary school teachers; Chicago, 


July 1-7—N. E. A. Convention, Chicago. 


July 29-August 4—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, fifth biennial conference; 
Dublin, Ireland. 


December 27-30—Music Teachers National 
Association and National Association of Schools 
of Music; 55th annual convention; Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


. * * 


Bertha C. Prentiss 
(Continued from Page 43) 


home makers to learn the maximum use of low 
incomes through a series of demonstration les- 
sons to Berkeley housewives, tinder the auspices 


of the home economics department.. 

In 1925 she was convention chairman for the 
American Home Economics Association when it 
met in San Francisco. She has been Bay Section 
President of the California Home Economics 
Association several times and State President 
once since its organization 12 years ago. She 
was official state representative of this associa- 
tion in Buffalo in 1924. She belongs to the Ber- 
keley Soroptimist Club, Women’s City Club, and 
is an associate member of the Women’s Faculty 
Club of the University of California. Of especial 
interest to readers of Sierra E’ducational News 
is the fact that she has continuously been 4 
member of the C. T. A., the N. E. A. and the 
Berkeley Teachers Association. 





